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34 With McAndrew, 

Out of Focus 

By Charles SheJJield 

In the farthest reaches of deep space, McAndrew, 
faced with the impossible, consider attempting the 
unforgivable. 



COVER: Two mined 
soldiers unite to 
defend their home 
planet. Art by 
Barclay Shaiu. 
ABOVE: Don Ivan 
Punckatz has 
painted a wide 
ainuy of science fic- 
tion heroes and vil- 
lains, as the above 
familiar faces attest. 
To see more, turn to 
the GaUoy on page 
70. (Above image © 
Lucasfilm) 
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66 Defrosting The Captain 
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'Traveling through the vast reaches of deep space as 
they sought a new world, the inhabitants of the 
generational starship knew but one emotion — hunger! 
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Activate Your Imag i nat i on ■ ■ . 



“A rich mixture of demons, sorcery, 
swordplay, and political intrigue." 

-Pu/j/i's/jers Weekly 
A nameless evil stalks the land, 
preying on all that lives-and only 
Safar Timura, the greatest wizard of 
the age, has the power to conquer it. 
But leading his people on a perilous 
journey to safety in a fabled, far-off 
land will be the least of Safar's 
challenges. For close on his heels is 
the tyrant king he once destroyed... 
now risen from the dead and thirsting 
for Safar's blood! The spellbinding 
sequel to Wizard of the Winds. 
A Del Rcy Paperback 





Sekme is a female Maurheli soldier 
who rose to the rank of commander 
at the age of twenty-four and has 
vowed to crush the forces of the 
enemy Tel-mari. Merkus is a Tel-mari 
freedom fighter and leader of the 
resistance against the Maurheli 
who dreams of an end to the 
slaughter. An ancient prophecy will 
bring them into a violent collision 
that will point the way toward 
peace... or ignite an all-consuming 
holocaust. The extraordinary new 
novel from the award-winning 
author of The Merro Tree. 

A Del Rey Trade Paperback 
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Editorial 



The end of Babylon 5 
leaves me feelmgBlue. 



Science. 

FICTION Age 



VOLUME 7 NUMBER 3 

MARK HINTZ 
Publisher 



T WO OF MY CLOSEST AND DEAREST 
friends died eai'iy last week. In the soil 
of sad coincidence tiiat Fate seems to 
keep shoving at us wlien we’re least ready to 
handle it, they passed on within 24 hours of 
each other. I was there to see it happen both 
times, increasing my already deep sense of 
mourning. 

Tuesday night, Bobby Simone, the seem- 
ingly indestmctible newlywed detective of 
NYPDBlue, died from complications sur- 
rounding a heart transplant that followed a 
mysterious infection. His death was unex- 
pected, uncalled for by the exigencies of the 
plot, brought about entirely because Jimmy 
Smits, the actor who had brouglit the charac- 
ter to life, decided that he’d had his fill of series 
television. 

Tlie following night I witnessed Jolm Sheri- 
dan, who saved us all from the Shadow's on 
Babylon 5, expii-e when Lorien’s precious gift 
of an additional 20 yeais of life force gave out. 
We, the loyal viewei's, had known of tliis even- 
tuality for years. As tlie series progi^essed, we 
have all felt the clock ticking as surely as did 
Sheridan himself. 

Two deaths, each of a beloved fictional T\' 
character. You’d think my response to these 
events would be similar— to mourn, remem- 
ber, and move on — and yet the differences in 
my reactions gave me pause. While the first of 
these shows left me feeling somehow' cheated, 
the second had me in a state of exaltation, as 
if I had been oddly uplifted. Why, I wondered, 
this sharp contrast between how each death 
affected me? 

Art, said Alfred Hitchcock, being only 
sliglitly facetious, is simply life with the dull 
bits left out. But ait is other tilings as well. Art 
requires a great motivating force beliind the 
scenes, promising us that what we’re watch- 
ing, reading, listening to, has a purpose. Ait, 
thougli it may have tlie illusion of randomness, 
is not random. Ait knows the difference 
between verisimilitude — or the illusion of 
life — and life itself. Art delivers w’hat it 
promises. Or if it does not, even the breaking 
of that promise is pait of some grand design. 
Alt takes us by the hand and leads us where 
we might not realize we want to go, but once 
we get there, we understand tliat our lives 
could have had no other destination. Ait 
teaches us that life’s stmggles matter. 

Wlien the charactei-s whom I have been 
made to know' intimately are made to die, I 
want their deaths to occur for one reason 
only — they must die because their creators 
demanded it, because tliat was tlie only way 



that fictional character could convey the tlie- 
matic message meant to be conveyed. For a 
chai'acter to die as the result of an accident of 
casting seems hollow. 

Witnessing the death of Bobby Simone, I felt 
sad at first— w'ho would not? But after a 
time— and not too long a time— I felt manipu- 
lated. Simone’s deatli fit no master plan 
devised by Steven Bochco to let us see tlie full 
range of life in a New York City police depart- 
ment It occurred as bad luck always occurs, 
as a sneak attack, and its only message w'as 
that unfortimately, yes, bad things do happen 
to good people. Well, we already know that 
message. It is old by now. We get taught it 
every day. We have no need to be taught it by 
our fictions, pailicularly not when the choice 
of it was only an illusion. 

Steven Bochco surely had plans for Bobby 
Simone that differed from the end we were 
eventually given. We won’t get to find out what 
those destinies were, what sort of person 
Bobby Simone might have been had he sur- 
vived to a series finale. Over the years, we were 
made to love him. We were not made to love 
liim for this. 

J. Michael Strac^Tiski also caused us to love 
as we invested our emotions in his five-yeai' 
saga He warned us early on about what was to 
occur to John Sheridan, and we alternately 
dreaded il and accepted it as each episode of 
Babylon 5 passed. Dreaded it the way we 
dread any ill that must befall oui‘ friends. But 
accepted it the way we accept th? necessary 
sacrifice that shortens a life well lived. 

I believe tlrose of us who love fiction of any 
kind do not mind the dying that must occiu in 
the fantasy worlds in which we’ve been made 
to believe. Wliat we mind is when tlie occa- 
sional senselessness of life is transferred 
whole cloth to the page or tlie screen. Deatli, 
as a part of Life, is a part of Ait as well, and 
must be a pait of any creation that intends to 
make us think and make us feel. But death 
should not come cheap. It should have a point. 

I write these words as a longtime fan of 
Steven Bochco, as someone for whom Hill 
Street Blues was “appointment TV” back 
before we started using the tenn. I know that 
for most, Jimmy Smits’ final episode scored a 
home nm. Perhaps it will even snag him an 
Emmy. But I’m afraid that I was left feeling 
manipulated. And I did not like tliat feeling. 

I’ve had enough friends and relatives die on 
me in real life. I’m sick of the taste. Wlien cre- 
ators use death as an ingredient in their 
recipes, tliey should remember that. 

Scott Edelman 
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'ABSOLUTELY MAGICAL... 
ALWAYS INTRIGUING.' 

— Richard Adams, aulhor of 
Watership Down 



H Tag was happy as a pam- 
pered house cat.. .until the 
wise old Majicou summoned 
‘ iiim to undertake a perilous 
quest. With a band of intrepid 
animal a(xompllces, he must 
aWfe travel to a distant land 
unknown to any human— 
except tor the fiendish Mchemist, 
whose dire plans for the Queen of cats 
it was Tog's task to foil. . .at any cost. 
A Del Rey Paperback 



John Aversin gained renown as a dragon- 
slayer. But now he must seek the help of 
his onetime enemy— the mighty dragon 
Morkeleb — to rescue his magebom son 
from a tote worse than death. . .at the hands 
of soul-devouring demon^xiwn. "Rre long- 
owaited sequel to Dragonsbane ,, . 
A Dei Rey Hardcover MM 
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GammaLAW.’ 




—Donald E. McQuInn, author 
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of With Full Honors 


Earth's elite GammaLAW military 
force makes ils final stand in the 
battle to save the distant planet 
Aquamarine from the world- 
destroying invaders the Roke. 
The stunning sequel to Smoke 
on the Water, A Screaming 
Across the Sky, and The Broken 
Country— by a New York Times 







bestselling SF master. 
A Del Rey Paperback 




“BRUTAL AND 
BEAUTIFUL.. .[IT] GRABS AT 
YOUR HEART.' 
— R. A. Salvatore, author of 
The Demon Apostle 

Within the young Elena rests 
the burgeoning magic that can 
save a once-glorious empire 
from the forces of a consuming 
evil. That is why the Dark Lord's 
minions pursue her.. .and that 
is why she must join together 
with the hunted and the cursed 
in an ultimate battle against 
doom. 

A Del Rey Paperback 




Unlimited 




On sale in March at bookstores everywhere 
Stories That Define Imagination 
A Division of The Ballantine Publishing Group 
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Letters 



Dear Mr. Edelmaji: 

Repeat a lie enough times and you’ll always 
find some credulous soul to believe it. Lucius 
Sorrentino’s letter praises Tliomas M. Disch: 
“His castigation, for example, of Robert A. 
Heinlein as a racist, xenophobe, and ultra- 
rightwing militarist was both unflinching and 
perceptive.” 

Racist: In Heinlein’s Tlie Star Beast, writ- 
ten in the mid-1950s, a Kenyan named Henry 
Kiku is in charge of negotiations with 
extraterrestrials who tlu'eaten to destroy the 
Earth. In Starship Ttvopers, tire hero, Juair 
“Johnny" Rico, is a Filipino who speaks Taga- 
log at home. In Faniham’s Pt eehold, anotlrer 
spin of fortune’s wheel brings technologically 
advanced Black Africans to colonize and 
exploit Darkest America 

Xenophobe: For most of his career, Hein- 
lein spent more time traveling the globe than 
writing. TVue, he did not like some of the laws 
and customs of other countries. Visiting 
South Africa in the early 1950s, for example, 
he excoriated apartheid as “worse than slav- 
ery.” 

Ultra-rightwing militarist: By the mid- 
1950s, perhaps influenced by liis libertarian- 
minded wife, Heinlein had come to oppose 
the military draft, saying that any society tliat 
needs to draft its defenders doesn’t deserve to 
survive. 

Lastly, it’s no surprise tlrat Disch’s attack on 
Heinlein is “unflinching.” Disch’s current 
career, as a writer for various left and ultra- 
left publications like The Nation, is not likely 
to suffer for it! 

Taras Wolansky 

Dear Mr. Edelman: 

Congratulations on the January issue. I 
thought it was one of the best in a while. I 
especially liked Andrew Weiner’s “The Iden- 
tity Factory,” which was both funny and 
scary. I am very glad you are publishing 
Weiner on a regular basis. “Rexitos" and 
“Dai'k Calvary” were both quite good but in 
different ways. “Marla ^d the Eeler” and 
“The Star Dreamers” proved entertaining. 

If the remaining 1999 issues are as strong as 
this, it will be SF Age's strongest year ever. 

Michael Samerdyke 

Dear Scott: 

I didn’t know you were going to print my 
correspondence on your Editori^ about 
Disch. If I'm creative in my cover letters, I can 
now say I’ve been published in SF Age. 

Those were great quotes about Babylon 5 
in the January issue. Glad to see so many 



writers appreciated what an accomplishment 
this series was. I loved the quotes by Joe 
Straczynski: “I’m hapjjy to have done a show 
that points to the literary roots of science fic- 
tion, that has led viewers who might not oth- 
erwise have done so to go to their bookstore 
and buy a book by Alfred Bester, or go to theii' 
first SF convention. Star Trek brought a 
whole new audience into the science fiction 
community, and now Babylon 5 hds done tire 
same, which cannot be a bad thing." 

That’s die right attitude! I wish more in our 
SF community realized that fact The life of a 
nation is its population, This quote by Joe was 
also great, one I will long remember “But I 
didn’t know it was impossible at the time, so 
I just sort of went aliead and did it.” 

Now that’s an entrepreneur! 

Dustan Moon 

Dear Scott: 

Regarding the Bloom review by D. Douglas 
Fratz in your November issue, I come away 
with the sense that Hard SF reviews really 
ought to include a technical appendix. For 
example, the “limit of diffraction” equations 
0=(1.22)(X/D) 
r=(2)(R)(Tan(0/2)) 

at optical wavelengths and a plausible Venus- 
Floral Asteroids range of 220 million kilome- 
ters, show tlie resolving power of a 2 km tele- 
scope mirror, even witliout defonnable optics 
and advanced image processing, to be riglit 
around one meter, a prospect the review dis- 
misses as “ridiculous” witliout providing any 
supporting evidence. In this and other mat- 
ters, Mr. Fratz is invited to recheck— and 
show— his aritiuiietic. 

Wil McCartliy 

Dear Scott 

Your response to Bob Schreib, Jr. missed 
tlie point of liis letter. He wasn’t shocked with 
a purported view that Mike Resnick favored 
female circumcision, but with the extreme 
unreality of any girl/woman desiring to be cir- 
cumcised. Tlius, he was criticizing the credi- 
bility of Resnick’s chai acter, which I entirely 
^ree with. 

Similarly, 1 found Stephen Dedman’s por- 
trayal of Lee Harvey Oswald in his later years, 
had he not assassinated President Kennedy 
and had he lived on, as a kind of stolid, 
earnest individual completely misplaced. 
Having lived through tlie events of Dallas and 
witnessed Oswald’s murder on live television, 
and followed his liistoiy, I must conclude diat 
Oswald was an angiy man, typically confused 
by w'hat was happening to him in his life, and 



utterly failing. It is far, far likelier that he 
would have ended up a spouse abuser and 
alcoholic, and possibly a petty criminal, than 
Dedman’s solid citizen. 

One of the frequent shortcomings of Sci- 
ence Fiction is that human personality is 
poorly portrayed, to say nothing of failing to 
create convincing aliens. 

Allen Meyer 

Dear Mr. Edelman; 

Frank Horbelt in his letter quoted tlie say- 
ing, “75% of Science Fiction is garbage, but 
then 75% of everything is garbage.” This is 
Sturgeon’s Law, named after Theodore Stur- 
geon. Except Sturgeon had it “90%” and the 
word he used in print was “crud.” I guess tliat 
it is a coincidence that in the same issue 
Michael Swanwick made a pim on Sturgeon’s 
nifty story “Microcosmic God” (collected in 
The Science Fiction Hall of Fame, Volume 1) 
with his rather nice stoiy “Mcrocosmic Dog.” 
Michael S. Hopkins 

Dear Mr. Edelman: 

Would you please tell “The Crash Dummy” 
(nee Paul Di Rlippo) that “Mark Twain” (nee 
Samuel Clemens) w'as a Missourian, not a 
Mississippian. I’ll just bet some “Show Me 
Folks (nee Missourians) will be upset by this 
“boo boo” (nee SNAFU). 

It’s hard to believe I’ve been with Science 
Fiction Age since its premier issue. Seven 
years of good, solid eqjoyment (and kudos to 
you, too). 1 plan to be with you much, much 
longer. I do have one (minor) complaint; I get 
glare from the nice, slick pages. As I read, I 
constantly have to shift the magazine around, 
so I can see the words. If there are any other 
readers with the same problem, tell Scott 
about it. I’ll bet there is a cheap fix for it. 
Something like pages 43-58, perhaps? 

Pete Blackwell 

Dear Mr. Edelman: 

Is your profit margin so small that you still 
can’t afford to use better quality paper for the 
novellas you publish in each issue? 

Reid Babbitt 

As the tivo letters above show, you can’t 
please all of the readers all of the time, as 
many ivish we’d impivve the magazine in 
completely contmdictoj-y ways. 



Reade)s— please let us know how we're doing 
aL- Letters to the Editor, Science Fiction Age. 
11305 Sunset Hills Road, Reston VA 20190. 
For E-mail, use scotleddman@e}vls.com 
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Books 

By Paul Di Filippo, D. Douglas Fratz, and Mark Tiedemann 

Three outstanding collections highlight 
the universal appeal of SF’s fictional universes. 





ABOVE: Stephen 
Baxter’s latest col- 
lection contains a 
plethora of new 
universes. Art by 
Bob Eggleton. 



N O ONE HAS EVER ACCUSED STEPHEN BAXTER 
of thinking small. Over the course of four 
novels— (1991), Timelike Infinity 
(1992), Flux (1993) and Ring 
(1994) — Baxter has sketched out 
a future history stretching from 
the birth of our universe to its 
destmction, a span of some 20 bil- 
lion years. Called the “Xeelee 
Sequence,” Baxter's time line is 
highly recomplicated, involving 
many sentient species besides 
humanity, time-travel alterations, 
and venues far outside our home 
galaxy. The key milestones of his 
chronology, tlie full schema of the 
relationships among the players, 
have not been completely self-evi- 
dent from the novels alone. Now 
this defect is remedied in spectacu- 
lar fashion with the publication of 
Vacuum Diagrams (HarperPrism, 
trade, $15.00, 373 pages). 

Vacuum Diagrams collects all of 
Baxter’s short stories published 
between 1987 and 1996 that connect 
to the Xeelee Sequence. They have 
been revised and mortared into sequential place with new 



bridging material. Most critically, Baxter 
has literally charted his eras, indicating 
key events and sho\ving where the fictions 
fit between them. Baxter calls the result a 
“novel," but this fixup, while amazingly 
entertaining and mind-boggling, is no such 
thing, any more than Bradbuiy’s episodic 
The Ilhistmted Man (1951) was. 

Baxter’s very first publication was “Tlie 
Xeelee Flower,” a fact that reveals how 
intensely this scenario has occupied him 
during his whole remarkably compressed, 
prolific, and impactful career. This debut 
story, however, now occurs a third of the 
way into the current volume. The prior 
stories and a few afterward reveal Bax- 
ter’s early influences, filtered through his 
unique gifts. He has disclosed elsewhere 
his debt to James Blish, specifically to 
Blish’s masterpiece “Surface Tension," 
which depicted microscopic humans in a 
tiny pool of water. Tlus quest to imagine; 
intelligence adapting to various strange 
environments— all vividly concretized— 
animates many of the early Xeelee stories. 
“The Sun People" delivers intelligent 
snowflakes out in the Kuiper Belt. “Gos- 
samer” (originally published in SF Age) 
finds similar creatures on Pluto. “Cilia-of-Gold” visits Mer- 
cury’s buried life. “Lieserl” follows the forced transfor- 
mation of a human into a being fit to flit through tlie Sun. 

While these stories reflect tlie influ- 
ence of Blish, others plainly owe an 
imliidden debt to early Lany Niven. A 
stoiy such as “Blue Shift," detailing the 
wily way a human pilot outwits his 
alien employers, exactly recapitulates 
Niven’s “Neutron Star.” In fact, Niven’s 
pioneering construction of his own 
future history through a mix of short 
stories aiid novels offered Baxter his 
ultimate fictional model. Alternately, 
a few of the simpler stories — “More 
Than Time or Distance” and “The 
Switch" — hark back to Hal Clement 
and his piercingly logical problem- 
solving puzzles. Afinal homage — to 
Theodore Sturgeon’s “Microcosntic 
God”— cati be discerned in “The 
Logic Pool.” But citation of all 
these worthy inspirations barely 
begins to convey Baxter’s true 
worth and effect, bom of his dis- 
tinctive intelligence and perspec- 
Mention should be made of Itis style and of his 
scale-hopping narrative drive.Direct, precise, sparse, his 
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language, while capturing the physicality of 
cosmic reality with eye-opening crispness, 
nonetheless harbore poetry as well. 

As for Baxter’s storytelling thrust, lie com- 
presses more into a single tale than many 
writers stretch out over novels. Sometimes 
this has a distoiting effect, as characters con- 
tinuously anlve fortuitously at various locales 
just as situations ai'e ready to explode. But 
generally, Baxter maintains tight control of 
his impulse to pack a lot of action and con- 
ceptual hijinks into any one story, focusing 
tightly enough to give coherence to each tale. 

Additionally, attention should be paid to 
Baxter’s own philosophical values, which are 
an integral part of this book. He privileges 
human ingenuity and confidence over con- 
formity and despair, but not to the extent of 
sounding glib or naive. In fact, Baxter pos- 
sesses what Brian Aldiss has called “a sense 
of the tragic,” a particularly British ti’ait lack- 
ing in someone like Niven. Baxter’s \ision of 
a universe where dark-matter life fonns seek 
to exterminate our kind of life (baryonic), as 
well as his insistence that life always walks a 
thin tightrope in any envir onment, lend to his 
vision a sweet melancholy. In “The Baryonic 
Lords,” the way in which humanity’s ultimate 
sad decline parallels its hopeful origins— a 
handful of humans, the last of the race, find 
themselves playing Adam and Eve on an arti- 
ficial worldlet ^one iir a parallel universe— is 
simultaneously uplifting and sobering. 

The new connective material— developed 
from the story “The Soliton Star”— functions 
well, presenting the various stories as a vir- 
tual lecture experienced by one Jack Raoul, 
a character who first appeared in “Planck 
Zero.” Jack’s own tale is emotionally affect- 
ing, and concludes effectively in an epUogue. 

With Stapledonian panache, Baxter gives 
us in Vacmnn Diagrams adventures and 
intellectual conceits aplenty, adding up to a 
cosmogonic myth of no small potency. 

Paul Di Filippo 



A Second Chance at Eden, by Peter F. 
Hamilton. Waiver Aspect, paperback, 

$6.50, 432 pages 

Each decade the SF field has seeit a dozen 
or more new writers emerge who tue prolific, 
imaginative, original voices, destined to play 
a strong role in continuing the evolution of 
SF in decades to come. The 1990s seem atyp- 
ical thus far. Beyond Greg Egan, and possibly 
a few others such as Stephen Baxter (where 
are the notable new American writers?), this 
decade has been donrinated by authors who 
burst onto the scene prior to 1990, 

As tire decade closes, a new name appears 
to be vying to make the list of emergent SF 
writers of note: Peter F. Hamilton. 

Hamilton first made his appearance with a 
series of tlu^e well-written SF murder mys- 
teries in his Greg Mandel series, Mindstar 
Rising (1993), A Quantum Murder (1994). 
and The Nano Flower(199o). He immediately 
followed witJi what pr-omises to be one of the 
most innovative far-future SF sagas to date. 
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first demonstrated the stuff of heroes when she had to rescue victims of an avalanche. Also on hand with their own 
excursions into Honor’s world are Roland Green, Linda Evans, and Jane Lindskold. Hardcover SF ♦ 0-671-57786-7 ♦ 
352 Pgs ♦ $21.00 





his Night’s Dawn Trilogy, starting with the 
massive novels The Reality Dysfunction 
(1996) and The Neutivnian Alchemist (1997), 
and to be completed next year with The 
Naked God. The trilogy is set in a complex, 
varied, and vividly realized, biotechnological 
human future history among the stars. 

Hamilton’s first short fiction collection, A 
Second Chance at Eden, contains seven sto- 
ries set in the same future as his Night’s Dawn 
Trilogy, all occurring at various tinies in the 
500 years prior to the start of the trilogy. The 
stories are arranged in chronological order as 
they occur in Hamilton’s future history, and 
the collection can be read as a prelude to tlie 
Night’s Dawn Trilogy. 

The first story, “Soonie’s Edge," takes place 
on Earth in 2070, and has some overtones of 
cyberpunk. The story involves an early use of 
biotechnology (called “bitek") to create 
grotesque mind-controlled (called “affinity- 
linked”) monsters who figlit in death matches 
in small, illegal clubs — Wgh-tech cock fight- 
ing. The short story has a bloody surprise 
ending where we learn how the tough young 
woman who controls the winning “beastie” 
actually gets her “edge”. 

Tlie title story, a long novella that may be 
the best in tlie volume, tells the origins of the 
Edenists, who are destined to become a new 
branch of humanity. Eden is a massive, 
biotech space colony in Jupiter orbit whose 
citizens are affinity-linked not only to each 
other, but also to the mind of the living 




colony. The story is a murder mystery that 
must be solved by the colony’s new cliief of 
police. The stoiy is filled witli wonderful char- 
acters, including the sympathetic new police 
chief, his blindly religious wife, their teenage 
children who long for acceptance by their 
peers, tlie ancient inscrutable Oriental genius 
who invented affinity and helped design 
Eden, his beautiful and strangely dedicated 
young disciple, and many more. Original con- 



cepts abound, as the protagonist learns about 
Eden, solves the murder mystery, and 
watches as Eden evolves to provide for a sort 
of immortality for its citizens. The upcoming 
split in humanity between tlie Edenists and 
Adamists (who remain unaltered) is mildly 
reminiscent of Bruce Sterling’s early 
Shapers/Mechanists stories. “A Second 
Chance at Eden” should prove to be one of 
the best novellas of the year. 

“New Days Old Times” is the touching tale 
set on an agricultural colony planet that is 
serving as the dumping ground for poor Eartli 
immigrants, who bring their racism and big- 
otry with them. The sjanpathetic protagonist 
is a strong, kind, young widow who is trying 
to preserve her farm for her children. With a 
few changes, the story could have been set in 
the late 19th-century American West. “Candy 
Buds" is set on Tropicana, a biotech com- 
merce enclave and oceanic tourist paradise 
planet that is controlled by rich and rutliless 
crime lords. The story tells how one crime 
lord discovers botli his daughter to groom as 
heir and the biotech development that makes 
him top boss, a bioengineered organic factory 
that can grow buds that when ingested unpart 
vivid memories created by a small boy who 
was affinity-linked to it by his genius father. 

“Deathday” is a short story that is both 
melancholy and frightening, as a man seeks 
to avenge tlie death of liis young wife by hunt- 
ing down and killing a telepathic alien life 
fonn that somehow survived when the planet 
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was horribly sterilized of alien life in a failed 
attempt to establish a human agricultural 
colony. “The Lives and Loves of Tiarclla 
Rosa,” set on TVopicana nearly a century later 
than “Candy Buds,” is another mai'velously 
complex novella about a fugitive revolution- 
ary who steals a dangerous weapon from his 
compatriots and finds a hiding place with a 
strong-willed woman and her beautiful 
teenage daughter on their decaying island 
plantation. The story lakes several unex- 
pected turns as the man, a stone-cold killer, 
falls in love with the daughter, and loams her 
mother’s bizane secrets, 

The final stoiy, “Escape Route,” involves a 
ship and its crew hired by a group ostensibly 
to use a new technology to prospect for gold- 
rich rocks in a “disk system," a star system 
with rings of broken planetoids instead of 
planets. Instead they discover a large intact 
section of an ancient alien shipwreck filled 
witli advanced technology, and end up hav- 
ing to fight the group that hired them, who 
turn out to be terrorists seeking fuel for 
nuclear weaponry. 

A Second Chance a( Eden is a superior col- 
lection of well-crafted, imaginative Science 
Fiction stories. It provides significant evi- 
dence that Hamilton should have a brilliant 
Science Fiction future as one of the best new 
authois to appear in recent years, 

D. Douglas Fratz 



Worlds of Honor, by David Weber. Baen 
Books, 352 pages, hardcover, $21.00. 

SF, like mystery and detective fiction, is 
enamored of The Series, Continuing chemac- 
ters and, marginally less frequently, common 
backgrounds, form a substrate of founda- 
tional material extending back to the earliest 
days of blazing rayguns and vestigially aero- 
dynamic spaceships. There is an appealing 
comfort, in old friends and familial’ suiTound- 
ings, even if the whole point of SF is the 
examination of and experimentation with 
The New. One of the outgrowths of such play- 
grounds is the homage. Stories written by oth- 
ers within the worlds of t he principle author. 
Though many independent novels have been 
written as homage, the most common exam- 
ple is the short story collection. Brief excur- 
sions by admireis into certain perhaps unex- 
plored comeis of a given univeise. 

Worlds of Honor is such a collection. Tlie 
five novellas are set within David Weber’s 
“Honor Hanington” univeree. Tliey represent 
a wide range of sensibilities, from the eco- 
awareness theme of the first stoiy, by Linda 
Evans, to a well-wrought tale of c:ourt intrigue 
by Jane Lindskold, to a militaiy SF tale by 
Roland Green. Between these, Da\dd Weber 
has contributed two of his own stories, one 
featuring Honor Hairington heiself, although 
her family is prominently mentioned as signif- 
icant to the liistoiy of human-'fieecat relations 
througliout. Tile time fnune spans centuries 
and follows the hisloiy of the relationshii) 
between humans of the Star Kingdom and the 
native Treecats of Sphinx, a telepathic race. 



certain members of which “bond” wtli certain 
hmnans whose mindglow calls to them. 

The Star Kingdom is an aristocracy, a con- 
stitutional monarchy, which is another con- 
ceit Science Fiction seems bonded to, despite 
certain fundamental unsuitabilities in an 
interstellai’ milieu. Weber’s take on it seems 
much more in line with what has become of 
Great Britain’s aristocracy and therefore 
avoids many of the pitfalls of an unexamined 
paean to tlie imagined romance of such insti- 
tutions a great deal of less memorable SF 
indulges. 

nie Treecats, however, make this a unique 
place to explore. Six-limbed, powerfully 
empathic with their humans, telepathic 
among themselves, with customs and a his- 
toiy of their own, the bonded Ti’eecats are 
like emissaiies to another land. The bond is 
emotional and lifelong and powerful and, in 
the first part of the book, innately tragic 
because of the wide difference in life-spans. 
The Treecats live more than twice as long as 
humans. By the middle period, life-prolonga- 
tion treatments ai'e allo\ving humans to catch 



up and suniass Ti eecat lifi'-sjians. 

Beyond the historic timeline aspect there 
is no common theme other than the relation 
of people to the Ti’eecals under widely dif- 
fering circumstances. These are tales that 
shine a light into a jireviously unexamined 
room in what is a growing house. The book 
supports itself nicely — it works well without 
reference to t he rest of t he Honor Hanington 
canon— but would make a solid addition to 
the series as a whole. 

In a way, the Series is veiy much like a town 
or a city, planned and laid out by a single 
mind, hand-built, over lime, and in the couise 
of the building the creator stops in a house or 
a shop or a facloiy to see what, may be going 
on. Somet imes it’s pleasant to see what places 
otheis might choose t o stop at for a look, and 
Worlds of Honoris that kind of book. Books 
like these remind us that worlds of the imag- 
ination are, in numy ways, real places to go to, 
and that sometimes half the wonder is in con- 
templating what else might be found there 
that we didn’t see the fimt time through. 

Mark Tiedemann 
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Isaac Asimov’s Valentines, 
edited by Gaidner Dozois and 
Sheila Wiliams (Ace). Love, not 
space, is the tnie final frontier. Let 
Silverberg, Willis, Bisson. Reed, 
and others be your tour guides to 
a realm more mysterious tlian any 
distant galaxy. 

David R. “Moderan” Bunch 
Does Verse, by David R. Bunch 
(Anamnesis Press). His “Moderan” 
short stories helped define SF in the 
revolutionary New Wave ’60s. Join with 
him as one of our finest poets struts his 
stuff in a brand-new collection. 

Revolt in 2100/Methuselah’s Chil- 
dren, by Robert A. Heinlein (Baen). It’s 
Heinlein times two as these classic novels 
by the Dean of American Science Fiction 
appear for the first time under one cover. 
Featuring the grandmaster’s immortal 
hero, Lazarus Ixmg. 

Babylon 5: A Call to Arms, by Robert 
Sheckley (Ballentine Del Rey). Now tlial tl\e 
little show that could has reached its tri- 
umphant conclusion, the reruns might not 
be enough to satisfy your Babylon 5 
urges. Sheckley brings back the old 
crew to help you continue to etyoy, 
based on Straezynski’s screenplay. 

The Perfect Host: The Com- 
plete Short Stories of Theodore 
Sturgeon, by Theodore Sturgeon 
(North Atlantic Books). Continu- 
ing the labor of love to put eveiy 
Sturgeon story back in print; the 
creator of SF’s 90 percent rule 
proves that his work always fell 
finnly in the quality 10 percent. 




The Selected Letters of 
Philip K. Dick 1980-1982, by 
Philip K. Dick (Underwood 
Books). Only Lovecraft was a 
^ more jirolific correspondent. 
Discover the man whose 
visions gave birth to Blade 
Runner and Tolal Recall. 

Deep Time, by Gregoiy 
Benford (Avon Bard). One of 
our greatest Haixi SF writers 
addresses the problem of how human civ- 
ilization will be able to communicate 
across the millennia to our descendants— 
and any visitom who might discover us. 

The Dragons of Springplace, by 
Robert Reed (Golden Gryiihon). If you’ve 
been following his career in these pages, 
you won’t want to miss the first collection 
of Reed's finest stories to date. A handsome 
volume from one of Science Fiction’s 
newest specialty publishers. 

The Dictionary of Science Fiction 
Places, by Brian Stableford (Simon & 
Schuster Fireside). This comprehensive 
reference work co\'ers over 1,500 ima^naiy 
places created by neai'ly 
three-hundred different SF 
auUiors. Includes 250 maps 
and illustrations. 

The Radiant Seas, by 
Catherine Asaro (Tor). 
Asaro continues her track 
record of blending Hard SF 
and romance with a direct 
sequel to Primary Inver- 
sion, the book that laimched 
both the Skolian Empire 
Saga and her own career. 
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A dazzling new world... 

Ajq. extraordinaJpy new heroine. 



Now soar to heights of wonder that only the New York 
Ti'mej-hestselling creator of The Dragpnriders of Pern 
could achieve! 

Privilege and luxury were Lady Nimisha Boynton-Rondymense’s birthright. 
But adventure, intrigue — and danger — were her destiny. For Nimisha, dis- 
daining the decadent lifestyle of her planet, Vega III, 
succeeded her brilliant father in running her family’s 
starship-building industry. And in doing so, she made 
powerful enemies... who would go to any lengths for 
vengeance. But Nimisha, and the remarkable Rondy- 
mense bloodline, was not to be underestimated.... 



A Del Rey Hardcover 
On sale in February 



And don't miss the latest 
adventure in the heloved Pern 
series — now in paperback: 







Stories That Define Imagination 
A Division of The Ballantine Publishing Group 



I http://www.randonihouse.com/pern/ 1 
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Behold . . . the ultimate library of science-fiction classics! 
The greatest masterpieces by the greatest science-fiction 
writers are now being issued in luxurious leather-bound 
collector’s editions. Timeless works bound in genuine 
leather to be read again and again . . . and to be treasured 
for generations. 

A complete collection - from early classics 
to recent award winners! 

The Masterpieces of Science Fiction comprises the entire history 
of the genre, from works by jules Verne, H.G. Wells, and Edgar 
Rice Burroughs to more recent classics by Isaac Asimov, 
Gregory Benford, Robert Heinleln, Ursula K. Le Guin, David Brin, 
Stephen King, Joe Haldeman, Philip K. Dick, and Alfred Bester, to 
name a few. 

There are splendid editions of Arthur C. Clarke’s 2001 :A Space 
Odyss^ . . . Frank Herbert’s Dune . . . Lany Niven’s Ringworld 
. . . Fred Hoyle’s Tfie Black Cloud . . . John Wyndham’s The Day 



the Itiffids and Philip Jose Farmer’s 7b Your Scattered Bodies Go. 
Many of the works included have received the prestigious Hugo 
Award, Nebula Award ... or both! 

Personally-signed editions of six important works. 

Recognizing the importance of this collection, six of the 
greatest science-fiction writers have agreed to sign their 
masterpieces. Ray Bradbury signed The Martian Chronicles, 
Frederik Pohl, Catey\/ay, Orson Scott Card, Ender's Game, 
Ursula K. Le Guin, The Left Hand of Darkness, Robert 
Silverberg, Dying Inside and Anne McCaffrey, Dragonflight. 
These extraordinary volumes will surely be among your 
most prized possessions. (And due to their limited supply, 
you should act promptly to avoid disappointment.) 

Each edition is truly a masterpiece! 

Each leather-bound masterpiece is accented with 22kt gold and 
features superb artwork by the masters of the genre including 
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Richard Powers, Vincent DiFate and Michael Whelan. The 
pages are printed on archival-quality paper and are gilded on 
three sides for added beauty and durability. 

Convenient acquisition. 

The Masterpieces of Science Fiction is available only by 
advance reservation directly from Easton Press. Your books will 
be sent at the rate of one per month for just $39.50 per 
volume, plus shipping and handling. This favorable price is 
guaranteed for the next two full years. Your satisfaction is 
guaranteed: you may return any volume within 30 days for a 
full refund; and you may cancel your subscription at any time. 
To reserve your collection, simply complete the Reservation 
Application and mail it today! 



Advance Reservation Application 

MASTERPIECES OF SCIENCE FICTION 

Easton Press Phone Orders; 1-800-3674534 

47 Richards Avenue Extension 067-920-A 

Norwalk, CT 06857 Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a. m. -6p.m. Eastern Time 

Please send me the first volume in Masterpieces of Science Fiction and reserve a 
colleaion in my name. Future volumes wQl be sent at the rate of one book per 
month at $39.50 each (plus $4.25 per book for shipping and handling)*. This 
price will be guaranteed to me for the next two full years. I understand that I 
may return any book within 30 days for a complete refund and that either party 
may cancel this subscription at any time. 

□ Please charge each monthly shipment to my credit card: 

□ VISA □ MasterCard □ Discover □ Am. Ex. 



Card No. Expiration Date 

□ As a convenience, I wish to pay for my first volume now. I am enclosing 
$43.75 (includes shipping and handling)' payable to Easton Press. 



CALL TOLL-FREE: 1-800-367-4534 

Easton Press • 47 Richards Avenue • Norwalk, CT 06857 

067-915 



Name 

Address 

City State Zip 

Signature 

•Appitable sate Pix will be billed with shIpmepL “"’1“ “ 







A LT E R N A T I V E n E D I A 



Who’s Who 






In shi|><tO'Shlp combat, the X-wtng pilot 
must stretch the ship’s flight performance to 
the (imtt to match the eatremety high speed 
and maneuverability of the Imperial T|{ 



enemy craft. Our targeting systems remiln 
less precise than competing Imperial equip* 
ment. and our pilots must make up the dif- 
ference with skill. The X*vring's durability 
compared to the unshielded TIC encourages 



V DAVID WEST BCYNQLO 



Smcethe last moments of oJ'llicJetU when we watched as the 
trinity of Anakin Skywalker, Obi Wan Kenobi, and Yoda aj^pcared as 
sliimmering apparitions to tlie young Jedi, Luke Skywalker, we have 
hmigered for another Wars. With the latest installment in the Lucas 

universe nearly upoit us, it can’t hull to bmsh up on both 
the films and the merchandising — though no one could fMk 
actually foi^et Star IVois! Rumiing Press has just pub- ' 
lished four of the greatest— albeit smallest— 67uf' Wuis 
pocket trivia books with which to do this. Measuring a : .. 

mere 2 3/4” by 3 1/4”, each hai'dback pocket guide or 
manual is only $5.95 and can fit in the palm of your 
hand, if you pause to put down that lightsaber. Who 
was Dr. Evazan?5/«r Wais Wio’s Who by Ryder Wind- 
hamwilltellyou— remembertlieuglymugintheMos 
Eisley cantina w'ho says that he doesn’t like the look 
of Luke and that he’s wanted in 12 systems? Meet , 
the good doctor. And it was Dr. Evazan’s ' 

buddy, Pondo Baba, who lost his 
ann at the hands of Obi WWs - J 

lightsaber. Once you flip 
Uu'ough Star Wats: X-Wing 
and 7Y£ by David 
Reynolds, you will know’ 
eveiytliing there is to know ^ V 

about these ships. Com- ® ^ 

plete with pop-up pages 
showing dogfights and 
views from the coclqrit, 
tliese books ai-e perfect for *" , 

the Star Wois fan wiio has it 
all. Speaking of which, the last 
in tlie quartet of Pocket Guides is 
^ written by Stejrhen J. Sansvveet, 

Star Wnis fan supreme, owner of more 
> than 25,000 Star Wnrs related collectibles. It is aptly 
^ titled Star Wars Collectibles and shows numy of the 
more intriguing toys and collectibles made available 
' since Star Wros premiered in 1977, from R2-D2/C3PO 
^ belt buckles to Coca-Cola bottle cajrs to boxer shorts to 
candy. Apparently Kellogg’s had a breakfast cereal 
i called eSPO’s and Pepperidge Fann had both Rebel 
Alliance and Imperial Forces cookies. Tasty! Check 
your local book stores for' these tiny treasures. Yoda 
w’ould be pleased. 












^For Mature 
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Here's our latest collection of the bab^.'TOIes and beasts of cutting-edge Japanese Anime! 

And it can be yours with THE BEST OF JAPANESE ANIME II, It's uncut, uncensored — and y. . > » * 
only available from Columbia House Video Libraryl y' ' - - 

Preview Your First Video FREE! l/W?/4THOFTW£/V//VJA will have you fighting an army of 

demonsi Check it out FREE for 10 days — if you can handle It, it's yours for only $4.95 plus — ~ 

shipping and handlingl 

Keep the Anime Mayhem coming! Future videos include the killer robots of PATLABOH: 

MOBILE POLICE and the lethal vixens of the LEGEND OELENMEAff. And all of the IVTl 

hyper-action-packed videos in THE BEST OF JAPANESE ANIME II are so wild, you'll know 
why it's for Mature Viewers Oniv l 

OrderyourFREEPreviewof the Future of Anime today! ^ 

Mail This High-Intensity Video Reply Form Today! 



Y V" Q I Send my fitst video of THE BEST OF JAPANESE ANIME II for a FREE 1 0-day preview. If I decide to keep the video, 

I T H w t I’ll pay just $4.95 plus $3.79 shipping and handling and become a subscriber to the series. If I do not choose to 
keep my introductory video, I will return it within 10 days, owe nothing and be under no furtha’ (*ligation. Otherwise, I’ll receive 
another video every 4 to 6 weeks, and I'll always have 1 0 days to preview it I’ll keep only the videos I want for just $19.95 to 
$24.95 plus shipping and handling, and return any others within 10 days. ThaB's no minimum to buy and I can cancel at any time. 

Dept. AAV 

° Q2D/Q2B/Q2C 



Address 


Name (ihMsePnii) 




Apt 


City 




State 





Phone Number! ) 






Age 



NcFte: All applications are subject to review. Columbia House Video Ubrary reserves the right to request additional information, to reject any application, o 
to cancel any membership. Canadian residents will be serviced from Toronto; offer may vary. Applicable tax added to all orders. 

MAIL TO; re-tV Video Library, Dept. AAV. RO. Box 1112, Terre Haute, IN 47811 

Visit us on the web at http://www.columbiahouse.com/vl 

0 1 999 The Columbia House Company 

The re-tv name and logo are trademarks of The Columbia House Company 
All products are trademarks ot their respective owners. All rights reserved. 
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MARVELOUS 






Marvel Comics classics, animated insects, and an alien inva- 
sion make their way to video stores this month: 

ANTZ: The first of the insect armada flicks to hit the streets 
was an animated success for Dreamworks SKG. In a film so 
faitlifiil to Woody Allen’s usual oeuvre that it could have been 
titled Deconstructing Antz, Woody Allen stars as the worker 
ant Z, whom we first see lying on a psychiatrist’s pod com- 
plaining that he feels insignificant Listening to his constant 
kvetching are the likes of Sharon Stone, Sylvester Stallone, 
and Jennifer Lopez. Representing the dark side are Gene 
Hackman, who provides the voice of the 
Patton-like leader of the warrior ants, and 
his conflicted aide Christopher Walken. 
DISTURBING BEHAVIOR: We know 
what you’ll do this winter — ^go hunting for 
another teens-in-trouble pic so you can 
scream and your friends can scream too. 
This eerie tale of Stepford kids comes to 
you couitesy of a team olX-FUes alumni, 
headed by the score from Mark Snow 
and direction by David Nutter. The dream 
teen team is led by Dawson's Creek's Katie 
Holmes, James Marsden of Second Noah and Nick 
Stahl of The Man Without a Face. 

BLADE: Marvel Comics’ first coup was casting Wes- 
ley Snipes as Blade, the Vampire Killer, who was likely 
the only actor capable of carrying off the undead role. 



With art by Gene Colan, the Marv Wolfman-created charac- 
ter first speared in the comic book Tomb of Dracida in tiie 
mid-’70s. This unlikely hero was a sleeper hit, and performed 
well enough that sequels are being discussed. The fine sup- 
porting cast of Kris Kristoffeison (Lone Star), Traci Lor^ 
(Virtuosity), and Stephen Dorff (I Shot Andy WarhoC) help 
bring the mayhem alive. 

MARVEL MANIA: A staple of the comic book fan of the 
’60s, these animated adventures of Spider- 
man, Captain Arnetica, The Hulk, 

Iron Man, Thor and The Sub- 
mariner accurately c^tured tlie 
thrill of the early days Marvel 
Comics. Each hero has two 
episodes per t^e, along with 
exclusive interviews with cre- 
ator Stan Lee. Also available in 
special collector packs which 
include three videos, a repro- 
duction of a Silver Age Marvel 
Comic, a collectible silver medallion 
and an original limited edition litho- 
graph. 

INVASION EARTH: The BBC and The 

Sci-Fi Ch£innel co-produced this mini- 
series of alien invasion. Fred Ward (The 
Right Stuff) and Maggie O’Neill (Gorillas in 
the Mist) star in this tale of Earth’s struggle to 
avoid getting caught up in an interstellar war. 

Special FX Supervisor Dennis Lowe previously 
worked on Alien, Aliens and The Empire Strikes Back. 

The 3 tape set runs 270 minutes. 



MOORE MST3K 



Lights! Popcorn! Wise-CIUCKs! Mystery Science 'The- 
ater 3000 is approaching its tenth anniveisaiy of scTaj)- 
ing the bottom of the sci-fi bairel, making mincomeal of 



the most monstrous of B-movies. To help cele- 
brate that event, the stars of the show that is to 
bad science fiction as Die McLaughlin Choup is 
to bad politics are about to be treated as are all 
pop culture legends of the silver screen these 
days. In keeping with their roles as icons of 
inanity, Uie Siskel and Ebert of sci-fi have had 
their likenesses made higlr quality sculptures. The 
caustic Crow T. Robot and tasteless Tom Servo 
are the latest releases from the Tfexas-based 
’ ' Moore Action Collectibles. Priced at $99, these 
limited edition, finely crafted cold-cast porcelain 

I renditions of Crow and Servo are the perfect 
adjuncts to yoxxcMSl'SK television watching. Set 
them in your living room with your TV set tuned 
to 'The Sci-Fi Channel and watch along with the 
MST3K crew as you are forced to watch the worst 
genre movies ever unleashed upon an unwitting 
public. Wth a robot at each elbow, you could 
almost be Mike Nelson himself, the experimental 
subject of the diabolical Dr. Forrester. Look at it this 
way — if you’re going to watch bad films, you might as 
well have some friends around. 





Moore creations, Inc. 
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6 Univtrul <hv SiudiM, Inc. MyitciY Science Theatre 3000 and related characten ore trademarfcf 
and cepyrisht* ol Best Brains, Inc. licensed by Unversal Studios Uceiulng, Inc. All righls reurved. 
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Television 

By James G. Boutilier 



Philip K. Dick scores another media hit 
with the new TV series Total Recall 2070. 




ABOVE: Detective 
David Hume 
(Michael Easton) 
stands in fmnl of 
the Citizens 
Pi'otection Bureau 
Headquarters in the 
Philip K. Dick- 
inspired Total 
Recall 2070. 




I F YOU THOUGHT IT WASN’T POSSIBLE TO SEE SOME- 
Ihing Inily new and entrancing from Science Fiction 
television communications then the crew at Alliance 
Atlant is might say you were implanted witli Uiat mis- 
conception— that is, if they were explaining it from a 
Total Recall: 2070 perepective. Dial's right, tlie movie that 
made a s])lash at the box offic-e is back in a dai ker, more 
enigmatic television fonnat, thanks to the imagination of 
series creator Ail Monterastelli and some clever inter- 
weaving of two popular Philip Dick-inspired movies — 
Total Recall and Blade Runner. 

This television foray into Next Millennial What-lf 
sleuthing and interstellar espionage and economic dom- 
ination successfully blends the dark atmosphere of a tra- 
ditional »o??'lilm with the action oi Blade Runner and 
the technological intelligence of Total Recall all wrapped 
around an enigmatic environment. And if Supeivising 
producer Jeff King, leading man actor Michael Easton, 
and series regular Cynthia Pi eston are any indication, 
intelligence, enthusiasm, and enigmalicism have found 
an ample ambassador in Total Recall 2070. 

“Die original movie was based on a story Philip Dick 
wrote called ‘We Can Remember It For You Wholesale,’ 
and Do Andwhhi Drea ni Of Electric Sheep? was tlie basis 
for BladeRminer,” Mr. King explains. “The series is 
inspired by three things; (1) the Rekall technology, its 
ability to make something that’s not real so real that you 



can’t tell whether it is or not; (2) the kinds 
of things Philip Dick was writing about. 
His Science Fiction, if I may be so bold as 
to categorize it, isn’t large planetary soci- 
ety scopes that, say Asimov, or Pohl wiite; 
he writes small, intimate, personal stories, 
about heroes and antiheroes and the 
human condition in a really great way. 
And he embraces paranoia. So the brood- 
ing interior nature of his fiction is defi- 
nitely an aspect of the series. We’ve com- 
bined the two, and (3) is all translated 
through Alt Monterastelli’s own unique 
vision of the future, which is really where 
our series departs strongly from either of 
those two tilings. 

“Tliis is a different kind of show. Our 
heroes work at the Citizen’s Protection 
Bureau, which is the police of the future. 
Our world is very noir, retro, a collision 
of archaic and futuristic things all col- 
lapsed into one naturalistic reality. People 
tuning in are going to get a different ex^pe- 
lience.... We are set only 70 years in the 
future, and ... we live in a city that is 250 
stories high, very dense, but is built on the 
shell, the superstructure, of an older 
place.... They will recognize some of the 
ideas and technologies from Total Recall, 
but they will also find a Red Mars, a pre- 
transfomiation Mars. We go to Mars in the series, and 
you’ll be happy to know that the Moon has also been col- 
onized, but it doesn’t get the same kind of traffic that Mars 
does. And of course people who have seen the feature 
will remember tliat Mais was transformed. So in some 
ways our series almost predates the feature film.” 

As for the main chaiacter. Detective David Hume? “In 
a way Hume’s career as a police officer still reaches back 
to the detective tradition of the 20tli century, but he’s a cit- 
izen of the 21st. It’s a detective noir, a Sci-Fi noir ... I 
have to say I’m delighted that we have what I would call 
a thinking-man’s action hero, because Michael Easton 
brings to the character a strong intelligence and a brood- 
ing heroic quality that frankly I’m convinced makes the 
series a lot more interesting. Matching him to a really 
interesting supporting cast with Cyndi Preston is won- 
derful and brings an interesting and romantic, yet edgy 
quality, to Hume’s wife, Olivia. And Karol Pruner playing 
his android partner Faive is an exciting match-up.” 

And yes, he did say android paitiver. “In our universe we 
have a ubiquitous, standard android, which is a Beta 
android, that’s a mechanical thing that looks human but 
isn’t human in the way we are. Farve, Hume’s partner, is a 
prototype, a veiy different android. He’s an Alpha 1 and 
he's been designed to pass and appear to be human. And 
in the great tradition of a machine intelligence, pait of his 
journey and quest is to become human— that’s a valuable 
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REHCH FOR THE STRRS -- CRLL TODRY! 




StarLink pats you in touch with tho stars by phonal 
Your favorite Sci-fi stars share Insights and behind- 
the-scenes stories, recorded exclusively for StarLink. 



Call today to hoar the latest from top stars like Bruce Boxleitner 
(Babylon 5), Walter Koenig (Babylon 5, Star Trek) and Claudia 
Christian (Babylon 5, The Midden)! 



Featurlno 


Extension 


Richard Biggs 


2700 


Bruce Boxleitner 


2600 


Julie Caitlin Brown 


2728 


Claudia Christian 


2300 


Jeff Conaway 


2500 


Patricia Tallman 


2000 


Jerry Doyle 


3400 


Stephen Furst 


3500 


Bill Mumy 


6200 


Walter Koenig 


9669 


Wortham Krimmer 


5100 


Wayne Alexander 


2100 


Jason Carter 


2200 


Robin Curtis 


2400 


Robin Atkin Downes 


3100 


Micheal O'Hare 


6100 


Mark Shepherd 


7100 


Robert Trebor 


8200 


Ed Wasser 


9100 


Jeffrey Willerth 


5674 



Starring in... 

Babylon 5 
Babylon 5 
Babylon 5 

Babylon 5, The Hidden 
Taxi, Grease, Babylon 5 
Babylon 5 
Babylon 5 

Animal House. Babylon 5 
Lost in Space, Babylon 5 
Star Trek, Babylon 5 
Babylon 5, Days of Our Lives 
Babylon 5 
Babylon 5 

Star Trek, Babylon 5 
Babylon 5 
Babylon 5 
Star Trek: DS9 
Xena, Hercules 
Babylon 5 
Babylon 5 



UK and credit 
card customers 
call toll free: 
1-877-31 -STARS 
UK rates - $2.99 / 
minute. 



For a complete list of 
stars, visit our web site at 
www.starllnk900.com. 



STRRLINK: YOUR LINK TO THE STRRS 
1-900-73-STRRS (1-900-737-8277) 

Oniy $1. 99/minute, 18+. touchtone phone required. 



Produced by Precedence Entertainment, Tempe, AZ. 

StarLink TM & © 1998 Precedence. All other trademarks owned by their respective holders. 






Make ‘25 to ‘100 per hour 




with Vadgb^*HJfMUt 

Yes, it's really possible by making and 
selling bright, colorful Badge-A-I 
buttons. Buttons are proven 
money-makers at fairs, flea 
markets, or anywhere 
people congregate. They're 
fast and easy to make with 
Badge-A-Minit ...and 
Inexpensive! 

Our Starter Kit 
Includes an 
assembly press, 
enough parts to make ten 
buttons and a LIFETIME GUARANTEE. 
Our FREE catalog features a full line of 
supplies. Order today! 



CALL 800-223-4103 



shipping on all UPS ground 



B8dge-A-Mlnlt, Dept. SCF299. P.O. Box SOO, LaSalle, IL 61301 

□ Send me your FREE color catalog. 

□ Get me started! Send me a Starter Kit for only £29.95 
(IL residents add £1.87 lax). 

Q Check/M. O. Q Visa □ MasterCard □ Discover 

Card No Exp. Date 

Name/THIe 

Company/Org. 

Address 



Phone ( 
E-mail 




FREE CATALOG 
OFF FIRST ORDER! 



Fi BARGAIN BOOK 
WAREHOUSE 



A Discount Book Catalogs 
Ip Savings up to 80% on Popular Fiction! 
^^Cgj|jK.W^^ for free cotoiog and $5 coupon 
'good with your first order! Categories 
include: Science fiction, horror, fantasy) mys- 
teries. Ask for our Mysleries By Mail cata- 
log, too! Over 800 of the newest and best 
In-print mysteries — post favorites, too! 



Address . 
Cr!y 



Stale _ 



. Zip_ 



Mail: P.O. Box 8515 Dept.: SFA, Ukiob, CA 95‘I82-8515 
http://www.bargainbool(warehouse.{om 
OR www.mysteriesbymall.rom 

or Call; 1-800-722-0726 

Please send me tbe following (otalogs: 

□ The Bargain Book Warehouse □ Mysteries By Mail 




thing not only from die android’s peispective, 
but from a liimian being's perspective. It cer- 
tainly brings us back to tlie fascination that 
Philip Dick has widi the effect of technologies 
and tlieir application on people and how we 
live. I’m happy to report Uiat we have a more 
optimistic view of the future, diat luimanity is 
still in a position to chart its own destiny. It’s 
very mudi tlie padi of die stories we tell, and 
in fact, dieir paitneiship is probably die best 
expression of the future, rather than the 
worst.” 

And dien there is die refreshing character 
Olivia Hume, via actress Cynthia Preston. 
“She works at Uber Braun, which is one of 
our six Consortium companies that contiol 
90 percent of the world’s economy. Her role 
is in working with machines more like the 
advanced versions of the Beta androids, ser- 
vice androids. The impact of the existence of 
an android like Farve has nijyor ramifications 
to her, the company she works for, and her 
husband, because she lias a peisonal stake in 
diat her fadier was killed by a wairior android 
back before diis story started.” In fact, Pre- 
ston really impressed her would-be employ- 
ers. “She was one of only a very few people 
we were considering for the role, and her 
electricity and intelligence and grasp of the 
needs of the genre made her an easy choice.” 

“I have to say, I’ve done a lot of series, I’ve 
been producing or writing television series 
for nearly 15 years now, and I’m very proud 
of tliis one. It’s unusual and different— I tliink 
we’re giving tlie audience an experience they 
don't [usually] get!" 

Having taken a little time away after his last 
lead in Tivo, and more recently becoming for- 
ever tagged as the overly endowed model on 
the series Ally McBeal, Michael Easton 
assumes the heroic character of Detective 
David Hume; however, Easton 
was less than sold on die idea 
of a Recall series. 

“In all honesty, when they 
originally called and said ‘Do 
you want to read a script for 
Total Recall, it’s a syndicated 
series being shot in Canada?’ 
my first reaction was no way; it 
was a fun little movie but I 
didn’t see it being a television 
series. And they go, ‘I don’t 
think it’s what you’re expect- 
ing.’ And I go, ‘All right, I’ll take 



LEFT: Android Ian Fame 
(Karl Pmne)') assists human 
officer David Hume (Michael 
Easton). BELOW: Hume pays 
a visit to the CPB morgue to 
examine a dead android. 



a crack at the script.’ 

“I had four other scripts that 
day and I left it to the very end 
of die night and I sat there and 
read the whole thing. Art Mon- 
terastelli wrote a really fantas- 
tic script . . . [and he] had a really 
good idea. So I signed on. It’s been a good 
experience to be a part of.” 

Aitliougli not an SF fan, a litde-known fact 
piqued diis actor’s interest— and pulled out a 
closet affinity for SF. “Pm a fan of Philip Dick’s 
writings, and people don’t realize that he’s the 
same guy who wrote the short story that 
became Total Recall, and the story that 
became Blade Runner. A lot of the elements 
are the same and you see that on our sets; 
when you see our show there are a lot of 
underlying elements to it” 

So just who is Detective Hume? “David 
Plume is a complex guy. I hope he’s a char- 
acter people can identify and walk through 
this journey with. He’s flawed and is the guy 
who’s trying to liold on to maybe a past way 
of life that’s being overrun in this machine 
and teclinology age; Tliere’s a lot of strange 
things happening on die show— sometimes 
it’s surreal and sometimes it’s just perverse. 
People appear one way and are actually 
another, or are not who they are, there’s 
cloning and brain implants and chips. And 
this is tlie one guy that doesn’t take things at 
face value but looks beyond it, maybe with a 
little cynicism. 

“He’s got a wife, Olivia Hume, and she’s 
actually protechnology. There are two main 
companies, ReKall and Uber Braun . . . one 
builds die android bodies and the oUier sort 
of die memories. She ivorks for them, even 
diough her dad was a cop and had been killed 
by an android, she embraced die positive ele- 
ments of it. And [so] his relationship to her is 
precarious . . . 

“And the other character I relate vrith the 
most is my partner Farve. The last guy on 
Eaith diat should have been partnered with 
an android, got partnered vrith an android. . . . 
The bottom line is, you don’t know who pro- 
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grammed him [so I] have a pail nor and can 
never be able to trust him fully. 

"Eveiybody has secrets on the show... ." 

One of Ihlal Recall 2070's real I reals, be- 
sides of course the great almosphere and 
overall stoiy line, is tlie lalenicd and many- 
ways beaulifiil Canadian aclress, Cynthia Pre- 
ston. Funnily enough. It was her good fodune 
in landing a spot on The X-Filos that nearly 
cost her Total Recall. “I was shoot ing a film in 
Vancouver, an independent called Conver- 
gence. I had just spoken to my LA agent who 
told me that I had this audition for Total 
Recall] I was supposed to fly back to lA on the 
Monday and they had set it up for 'ruesday. 
Then 1 got ait X-Files, so I was staying in Van- 
couver for a coujtle more days. So 1 ended up 
reading the following Saturday for Total 
Recoil. We wrapped the film at five in the 
moniing; we had shot for a day and an half 
and it was the last night of the film. I went 
home for like two hours and slept and then 
got up, went to my Total Recall audition. 
Sometimes when you are exhausted it,’s good 
because it's really raw. Other times you cmi’t. 
function. But I guess it was Idnda mw because 
they were immediately into contract negotia- 
tions; I didn’t have to go to a second call or 
anything like that. That was foilunate." 

On this series of dreams and deceptions, 
Preston’s chaiacter seems i^relty slraightfor- 
waid; however, she pro\ides her own set of 
tensions as an android architect. “Olivia 
Hume, the wife of Da\1d Mume. It’s a won- 



derful chai’acter to play because she is writ- 
ten intelligently, which is a change, and also 
to be a pait of a healthy married couiile is a 
real change. I work for a comiiany called 
Uber Braun [and] help in designing andi'oids. 
It’s a real interesting character to iilay 
because of the relationship and the whole 
futuristic atmosphere of the show." 

And for this aclress the Sci-Fi experience 
couldn’t be more enleilaining. "Absolutely. 
It’s totally exciting. Some jobs you gel you 
kind of go, ‘OK fine....’ But this is not lung but 
exciting and I'm thrilled to be here,... They 
green-screen the city above and below me 
because we are in a 250 s\ovy city, and there 
was one scene where there is a Itologram 
room aroimd us, so that wjis interesting when 
you have to play to effects that aren’t there. 
That’s fun! That’s just having good effects 
people m-ound you to tell you what to see and 
have a good imagination aiu! good people." 

Preston is alme raiily in Sci-I'T drama, that, 
is, she is both an SF enthusiast and science 
student. “I love going to Ihe science center. 1 
had to shoot one afternoon at five and my 
boyfriend was in town visiting. It was one 
o'clock, aitd I said, ‘let’s go to Ihe Ontario Sci- 
ence Centre.’ We had such a good time. We 
went to the LA science center and he .said it 
wasn’t as good as the Ontario science center. 
He actually put in i)hone calls to offer his ser- 
vices to improve the science centre; he does 
animatronics, robotics." 

So, it’s only natural Preston would draw on 



her innate love of science when at i)lay. "I’m 
doing research on it all the lime. I’m reading 
a book called The Cambridge Quintet about 
these four scientists, set in 1940, who were 
veiy instiumental in the second world war. 
They had all these theorists, mathematicians, 
linguists, and beharioiisls coming together 
to discuss artificial intelligence, which is 
what we are dealing with ... So I’m reading 
all this stuff which just fascinates me and I 
get to play this part and pul it toward the 
character and stoiy ideas." 

With all the gizmos, im{)lants, and VR begs 
the question in this world of wonder we must 
ask: How close does ari imitate life? Could 
the show be a precursor of sorts for technol- 
ogy taken to the edge? "I know. . .if the human 
imagination can come up with it then they 
can find a way to make it red. It stm1s with im 
idea and then people figure out how to make 
it hapi)en. That's wdiat my boyfriend does in 
animatronics— you stait with the sketch of 
an idea mid leant how to make it happen. It 
makes sense to me that some of the stuff on 
Star Trek has come to pass.” 

But here in the now, Cynthia Prest on is sim- 
ply taking her good fortune in stride, knowing 
that there is much more out there wdting for 
her. “Now that I ha\-e this maybe I can be The 
Tola! Recall Girl and ha\'e that le\’erage in fea- 
tures or 1ele\ision. I lo\’c featuix* work, to have 
a couple months \vith a character. There tue 
good things to be found and make the most of 
eveiy opportunity that comes your way.” □ 
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Science 

By Jack Cohen, Geoffrey A. Landis, and Joan Slonczewski 

Science Fiction’s answers to the future of sex 
can be found in questions millions of years old. 




ABOVE: Scientists 
agree that there 
will be sex in the 
future, but we 
doubt it will be 
quite like that 
depicted in 
Barbarella 



F rom the president to the grandmother 
next door, everybody’s interested in sex. But 
what does it have to do with Science Fiction? 
WiU tentacled monsters from Arcturus really, 
lust for Earth women? Could humans mate with beings 
from the stars to produce hybrids with superhuman 
attributes? Is there more to sex than just a chromosome’s 
need to hang out with new companions? And, can even 
SFAge manage this discussion and keep it clean? 

To take a look at the science behind everybody’s 
favorite subject, we talked with top biologists Joan Slon- 
czewski and Jack Cohen. Slonczewski is a research biol- 
ogist, aprofessor at Kenyon College, and a well-regarded 
Science Fiction writer. Her book The Door into Ocean 
received critical praise for its treatment issues of plane- 
tary ecology. Her recent book The Children Starv/as pub- 
lished by Tor in September 1998. Cohen has been a con- 
sultant to Science Fiction authors from Niven to 
Pratchett, designing alien creatures and ecologies and 
helping them avoid scientific blunders. He is an interna- 
tionally known reproductive biologist, who consults for 
test-tube baby and other infertility laboratories. His text 
books include Living Embryos (Pergamon); Reproduc- 
tion (Butterworth’s); Spermatozoa, Antibodies and 
Infertility (Blackwell); and The Pnvileged Ape 



(Parthenon). Wth mathematician Ian Stewart 
he has written The Collapse of Chaos 
(Viking/Penguin ’94), and Pigments of Real- 
ity: The Evolution of the Cmious Mind (Cam- 
bridge University Press, ’97). Moderating the 
discussion was SF Age’s probing correspon- 
dent and freelance scientist, Geoffrey A. Lan- 
dis, who was recently made a fellow of the 
NASA Institute of Advanced Concepts. 

Landis: Let’s talk about a scientific subject 
that’s important to everybody You can’t have 
life without reproduction, but how about 
sex — is sex really necessary? 

Slonczewski: Actually, the reason any 
kind of sex exists is that changing environ- 
ments favor survival of individuals whose 
genomes can adapt to various conditions. 
'There are alternatives to sex— mutation cre- 
ates new variants. But sex is sort of a com- 
promise; it brings in new genes that have 
worked for someone else, so they might help 
my kids, too. It’s worth noting that any bio- 
logical trait (such as sex) can evolve to 
include functions other than the original selec- 
tion advantage. 'This is especially true in pri- 
mates (including humans). Although the orig- 
inal survival advantage of sex was direct 
transfer of genes, the brain-pleasure compo- 
nent evolved other functions; such as helping 
individuals “trade” sex for food. 

COHEN: Females who don’t waste effort on 
production of males would theoretically con- 
tribute twice as much to the next generation, and all of 
her genes too; naive selfish gene ideas don’t work. But 
organisms have gained/lost/reacquired sex many times — 
so they must be using math of a different kind, Short 
answer: because sex combines and recombines genes, so 
that individuals of a species are sufficiently diverse that 
viruses can’t evolve to specialize on all of your progeny. 

SLONCZEWSKI: There is always a tension and balance 
between genes seeking “the other,” and genes seeking 
others the same as themselves. That is why populations 
evolve exclusion mechanisms, to keep individu^ mating 
within the group; and yet they also evolve mechanisms 
that prevent mating with one’s self and close relatives. 

COHEN: Yes. Especially in mammals, where the female 
has a premium on time in the uterus, and can’t afford less 
than her best options. 

LANDIS: So would you expect that on alien worlds, 
something similar to sex would have evolved as well? 

Slonczewski: Yes, I’d expect to see alien sex; since 
organisms on Earth as different as bacteria and humans 
do it, I would think on another planet they miglit too. 

Cohen: Certainly that would be the default. Like pho- 
tosynthesis, flight, and fur, the other “F" is a Universal. 
Specific kinds of heredity-swap may be Parochials, but 
sex is a Universal. 
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LandiS: So you have two radically differ- 
ent answers so far: Joan suggests that sex is 
in order to help genomes adapt, and Jack sug- 
gests it’s to recombine genes so viruses can’t 
evolve to specialize on your progeny. So is 
that all sex is? A way to avoid disease? 

COIIEN: Nothing in biology is “all it is.” 
We’re not dealing with an invented subject 
like physics, where you can genuinely be uni- 
causal. I heard six reasons for a zebra’s 
stripes last night— and (he zebra ain’t even 
t rying ... ! It works in the longer tenn, and has 
no prohibitive costs in the sliort tenn, I guess. 

SlonczewskI: There are certainly many 
fascinating examiiles of sexual recombina- 
tion protecting from disease, showing the 
advantage of having two copies of the 
genome (one from each parent).) The sickle- 
cell anemia gene is “recessive” (causes prob- 
lems only when two copies tme present). But 
one sickle-cell gene, witit a normal gene, pro- 
tects from malaria; that is probably why 
sickle-cell is so common in Africa. Another 
reason sex is good for multicellular organ- 
isms is that the level of mutation tolerance is 
lower where complexity is higher. So animals 
with a more rigid body plan are less able to 
tolerate developmental abenations than bac- 
teria or even plants. So there is greater sur- 
vival value for exchanging things already 
known to “work.” 

COIIEN: Not quite so. It seems to us that 
our complexity is bought at the price of 
genomic or at least developmental fragility. If 
we were himtan-designed tliis would perhaps 
be so. But, like Rolls-Royces, very much of 
the complication is to make the system more 
reliable. We know in detail how this happens 
for a few cases, especially physiological 
cases: Mammals can “take” much more tem- 
perature change outside. A bonus is that they 
can keep their development thermostated 
inside. Genome “balancing” and 
genetic assimilation are evo- 
lutionaiy processes which 
foster this. 

SLONCZEWSKI: An 
interesting question 



is. Will there ever be a good reason for 
himians t;o have sex with aliens — to incoipo- 
rate their useful genes? My theory is that 
hiunans will eventually seek sex (or at least, 
recombining genes in some way) with aliens. 
Human medicine is gradually overcoming 
natural selection to engineer ourselves for 
“perfect” physiology. As this happens, our 
descendants will become too “perfect" and 
will ultimately need to find a supply of diver- 
sity from somewhere else. 

COHEN: What genes? How about having 
sex with our fisii cousins? Your second cousin 
the oak ti ee? Botii much closer relatives than 
a Vulcan! If you’re convincingly fertile with 
an oak tree I’ll buy reproductive sex with 
aliens. 

Landis: So you’re saying that the Star Dvk 
scenario, with many varieties of human/alien 
hybrids, may not be so far out after all? 

COIIEN: It's total nonsense, absolute fan- 
tasy. It’s there because human actors are so 
cheap, compared with early drawing [CGI 
FX] technologies. 

SLONCZEWSKI: In response to the Star 
Trek scenario, what is unrealistic is the idea 
that humans and “aliens” would look essen- 
tially alike and have copulatory mechanisms 
(and chromosome maps) so similar as to 
allow “natural" recombination, Nobody 
seems to have noticed that we humans 
already exchange genes with animals and 
plants, in ways Utat would have been imthink- 
able in all histoiy until now. Throughout his- 
tory, human groups have been concerned 
witli “good breeding", with maintaining “pure 
blood.” We routinely create mice, sheep, and 
cows tliat contain human genes. A mouse line 
produces human red blood cells— “human 
blood.” Does anyone get upset about this? 

COHEN: Good point. But the message here 
is “context.” Mouse genes can be substituted 
by human genes of the same family; anti- 
freeze proteins from fish can keep toma- 
toes free of frost damage— it’s a way of 
putting in that protein to your tomatoes. 
But these are not, specifically not, 
genes which affect development. If 
they were, tliey would bend it out 
of a viable trqjectoiy. 
Think what all the 
lethal oddities do to 
human development. We 
are not simply our DNA- 
made-flesh, nor is DNA a 
pick-and-mix kit. 

LandiS: Would sex be 
different on alien planets? 
COHEN: On alien plan- 
ets, sex might not be differ- 
ent; perhaps the prokaryote 
versions, with all the varia- 
tions, will be much the same. 
And I’m sure there’s lots of 
aliens with diploidy (two chro- 
mosome sets, or whatever serves 



LEFT: In Tlie Lawnmower Man, 
sex continued cyberspace. 



them for the vehicles of chemical heredity) 
and some with penises (mid vaginas or eqiii\'- 
alent — the tw'o go logetlier). There will be 
others with systems we don’t have here at all, 
some like sea horses (see Hanison’s ITilane, 
w’liich I developed for West of Eden), some 
like our Xenopus loads, normally eating their 
own offspring (see the Heorot books by 
Niven, Poiinielle, Biuiies with my grendels). 

Slonczewski: a trivial way in wliich sex 
is likely to be different is that the organisms 
may have a different structure of chromo- 
somes. In The Children Star, I invented 
microbial aliens with circular chromosomes 
of triplex DNA. Organisms with triplex DNA 
might have to have three parents? Actually, 
that’s probably a very unlikely scenario in real 
life. But you could have an RNA genome, or 
PNA (protein-backbone DNA). How^ever, this 
is trivial, as genetic infonnalion stored in any 
molecule can easily be tianslated into a dif- 
ferent molecule. 

LANDIS: Would it really be plausible for a 
species to have three (or more) sexes? Wliat 
is the evolutionary advantage here? 

COHEN: Quite a lot of fungi do. And there 
m-e some organisms, like some corals and sea 
anemones, where the neuter gender nour- 
ishes the larvae produced by its relativ^es (and 
digests foreigners, except those that have 
evolved tricks to pretend to be related!). This 
third gender is a bit like worker bees, though, 
and perhaps shouldn’t count as real third. 

Slonczewski: It is hard to see an advan- 
tage to more than two different “gendeis,” or 
functionally different mating types. 

CoilEN: I’ve tried to invent three-sex sys- 
tems, but all of them would be “taken over" 
by degenerate two-sex versions with the 
satne advantages and loss trouble mating or 
meiosing. I didn’t try three-strand hereditary 
material as a basis though. Gi’eat if it’s really 
a credible system. 

LANDIS: So what does it all mean? 
Slonczewski: What does all this DNA 
recombination, natural or othenvlse, mean 
for our conceptions of humanity? Western 
I’eligions, and the Age of Reason, seemed to 
emphasize hmnan uniqueness; the inviolabil- 
ity of species meant that humans could have 
unique traits not shared by animals, Unfortu- 
nately, this theory tended to coincide with its 
nrore extreme variants; eugenics and racism, 
the idea tliat some gr'oups of hiunans might, 
have superior traits unaviiilable to otlrers. 

COHEN: But we do. Not genetic traits; all 
our genes belong to gene families found else- 
where with only small differences of 
sequence. The big difference is tliat we have 
extelligence, accimiulat ing cultural capital as 
a mqjor part of our heredity. 

Slonczewski: Now' that we can make 
mice with human blood cells, our pliilosophic 
pendulum has swung the other way. We now 
tend to returTi to polytheistic, even animalis- 
tic views— that perhaps animals and even 
plants can share humanness. This trend may 
be positive in many ways — and deadly dan- 
gerous in others. □ 
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WITH 

McANDREW, 




McAndrew, faced with the impossible, 
considers attempting the unforgivable. 




HERE ARE SIGHTS IN THE UNIVERSE 
I that man— or woman — was not meant 
to see. 

Let me name an outstanding exam- 
ple. McAndrew, dancing; Arthur Mor- 
ton McAndrew, hopping about like a 
gangling, uncoordinated stork, arms 
flapping and balding head turned up to stare at the sky. 

"The first since 1 6041" he said. He did not, thank God, 
burst into song. "Not a one, since the invention of the tele- 
scope. Ah, look at it, Jeanie. Isn't that the most beautiful thing 
a person ever saw?" 

Not the most complimentary remark in the world, to a 
woman who has borne a child with a man and been his reg- 
ular, if not exactly faithful, companion for 20-odd years, 

I looked up. It was close to nine in the evening, on the long 
June day that would end our holiday together. Early tomor- 
row McAndrew would leave Earth and return to the institute; 

I would head for Equatorport, the first step in a trip a gaod 
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deal fartlier out, I was scheduled to deliver submersibles for use on 
Europa, As part of the deal for making the mn, I would be allowed 
to dive the Europan ice-covered abyssal ocejm. I was excited by the 
prospect. Tlie difference between deep space iuid deep ocean is large, 
and sky captains and dive captains respect and envy each other. 

Overhead, the cause of McAndrew’s excitement flamed In the sky 
as a point of intolerable brilliance. Tlie Sun and Venus had already set. 
Jupiter was in opposition and close 
to perihelion. The planet should have 
been a beacon on the eastern hori- 
zon, but today its light was over- 
whelmed by something else. Wliat I 
was looking at was infinitely brighter 
tlian Jupiter or Venus could ever be. 

Instead of the steady gleam of a 
planet, the light above blazed like the 
star it was. But it dominated evei-y- 
thing in the sky except for the Sun 
itself, visible even at noon, a light 
strong enough to throw clear shad- 
ows. For two days there had been no 
night in the noitheni hemisphere. 

“A naked eye supernova!” McAn- 
drew didn’t want or expect an answer 
to his earlier question. “And so 
close — only a 103 light-years. Wliy, if 
we used the balanced drive ....” 

His voice trailed away, but I’ve 
known tlie man for a long time. I sus- 
pected what he was thinking. 

I said, “Be realistic, Mac. Even if 
you could fly out tJiere in a reasonable 
subjective time, you'd be away at least 
a couple of hundred Eaitli yeais.” 

I was about to add, remember yom- 
relativity, but I didn’t have the gall. 

McAndrew knew more about special 
relativity and time dilation than I 
would ever know. Also more about 
general relativity, gra\'ity, quantum 
theory, superstrings, condensed mat- 
ter physics, finite stale automata, and 
any other science subject that you care to mention. \Vliat he didn’t 
know, and would never learn, was restraint. 

Our holiday was over, whether I wanted to admit it or not. We 
would spend one more night together, but McAndrew would not be 
in bed witli me. Not all of him, that is. His body, yes, but his head was 
already a 103 light-years away. It would not be coming back any lime 
soon. He wouldn’t admit it to me, but even now he itched to be at the 
Penrose Institute, out in space where his precious obseivational tools 
could see far more than any instmment condemned to lie at: the bot- 
tom of tlie murky atmosphere of EaiHi. 

Me, I could look into the evening sky and see heningbone patterns 
of gorgeous rose and salmon-pink clouds catching the light of the 
supernova. McAndrew looked at the same thing and saw an annoy- 
ing absorbing layer of atmospheric gases cutting off all light of wave- 
length shorter than the near ultraviolet. The Cassiopeia Supernova 
was flooding the solar system with hard radiation— and here was 
McAndrew, down on Earth, condemned to visible wavelengths and 
missing half tlie show. 

“It will still be there tomoirow,” I said. “You’ll have a month or two 
before it begins to fade.” 

I might as well have saved my breath. He said, “If I flew south 
tonight, maybe I could get a predawn lift.” 

“Maybe you could.” Actually, I knew the lift-off and transfer sched- 
ules in fair detail, and there was no chance of a launch I hat would 
get him one second sooner to the institute, which was free-flying 
now in an L-3 halo orbit. Also, the last evening of a holiday is sup- 
posed to be special. 



“Sounds like you don’t think I should,” he said. And then, showing 
that he is more human than almost anyone in the solai’ system gives 
him credit for — he’s supposed to be McAndrew, giant brain and intel- 
lect incarnate — he added, “Ali, now Jeanie, don’t get mad at me. You 
know, I wasn’t thinking of trying to fly all the way out to tlie super- 
nova. But Fogarty and me, we’ve had an expedition in mind for a 
while to visit the solai' focus. This would be a great time to do it. We’d 
leani a lot about the supernova." 

“You might,” I said. I did not add 
that I did not like Paul Fogarty. 
McAndrew could tell me, as often as 
he liked, that Fogarty was bright and 
yoimg and inventive. Maybe he was 
all tirose things, but I thought he was 
also ambitious and snotty and 
obnoxious. 

Pure personal vanity on my part, of 
course. Yoimg Paul Fogarty liad met 
me during one of my visits to the insti- 
tute, learned that I was not a scientist 
but a mere cargo captain, and after 
that did not recognize my existence. 

If McAndrew was trying to be nice 
to me for a final evening togetlrer, I 
was more than willing to meet him 
halfway. “If you want to go to the 
solar focus,” I said, “then you should 
do it. Go and have fim. You desen'e it 
Not a long trip, is it?” 

“Just a hop.” He thought for a 
moment, and the only sign of Scot- 
tish ancestry appeared in Iris speech. 
“Och, Jeanie, it’s not even that. We 
hardly need the balanced drive at all. 
Five himdred imd fifty astronomical 
units to the solar focus, that’s only 80- 
odd billion kilometers. If we take the 
Hoatzin and hold it down to a hun- 
dred gees, tiiat’s less than a week of 
shipboard time there and back- 
even allowing for turnover and 
deceleration. Don’t worry that I’ll be 
gone long. I’ll be home again and waiting for you when you finish 
playing the deep-sea diver.” 

Possibly. But I knew him of old. Get McAndr ew into a situation of 
scientific interest, and he loses all sense of time and everything else. 

Wlien I emerged from the Eui'oijan ocean, he might indeed be back 
at the institute; but I wouldn’t be at all surprised to find liim still 80 
billion kilometers out, sitting at tire solar focus— the place where tlie 
Sun’s ov\m gravitational field would act like a lens, and converge light 
from tlie Cassiopeia supernova to a focus. 

I tilled back my head to stare once more at the burning point of 
light in the sky. A hundred and three light-years away, but it shone on 
Earth a thousand times as bright as tlie full Moon. TTiis was the clos- 
est supernova to Earl h in all of recorded Iiistory. Maybe that was just 
as well. Much closer, and it would be a danger to all life on Earth. 

Unlike McAndrew, I could be quite as happy witlioutthe Cassiopeia 
supernova. 

I accuse McAndrew of things, but sometimes I wonder if I’m just 
as guilty myself. 

The Europan ocean is eerie and spectacuur and unlike any- 
(hing else in the solar system. People talk about the silence of space, 
float ing in the void beyond Neptune with all engines off. Fair enough. 
But I’ve been there, and I can tell you that it’s nothing like as uncanny 
as t.he quiet of Eurojia’s abyssal ocean, a himdred-kilometer depth of 
water and above a thick shield of ice-cap to seal you off from the rest 
of tlie universe. 

I loved it. The young captain who piloted tlie Spindrijl was half my 
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age, flatteringly attentive, and a few times he allowed me to take the 
controls of the deep sitbmei'sible. We drifted along just above the 
ocean floor, very slowly, so we would not disturb the sea-floor fur- 
rows with their rows of aperiodic self-reproducing crystals, Europa’s 
OU 11 contribution to life in tlie solar system. 

Of course I stayed dowm longer thaji expected— as long as I could. 
tVlien we finally surfaced through Blowhole it was because we were 
miming low on air and supplies, not on interest. I looked at a calen- 
dar for the first time in a week and realized that McAndrew might, 
have left and already retumed. Chances were against that.. My bet 
was, he was out at the solai' focus, fooling around with his instru- 
ments and totally unaware of what day or week it wjis. 

Communication to space from the Europtui deep ocean is difficult 
and reserved for emergencies, but it was easy enough to send mes- 
sages from the surface station at Mount Armat. I called the Penrose 
fnstitute, personal to McAndi'evs’. Then I spent the 70-minute I’ound- 
trip signal delay packing my bag in preparation for the ascent to Jov- 
ian system orbit 

I rather expected a '‘Not Present” return signal, together with a 
message that he was out at the focus. Instead, when the screen 
filled it showed an image of McAndrew 's face. He was scowling, not 
at all like a man who had just returned from an exciting and suc- 
cessful journey. 

“Aye, Jeanie, I’m here.” His voice was decidedly mournful. “And I 
suppose you can come see me if you feel like it.” 

Not the world's most enthusiastic iuvilat.iori, even by McAndrew 
standards, Wliat. had happened to his supomova-gener'ated excite- 
ment? The newcomer in Cassiopeia still blitzed in the sky as brightly 
as ever, but there was no joy in McAndrew, 

Rather thrm attempting questions with a 70-minute delay on the 
answers, I said goodbye to Europa and headed sunward for the 
institute. 

M CANDREW DIDN’T MEET ME WHEN 
I docked. Tliat v\-as all right. I had 
been to the institute often enough, 
I knew the layout of tite place, and 
I knew exactly where his office 
was. He would probably be tlrere 
now, staring at. tlie wall, tlieoiizing, 
cracking his finger joints, oblivious 
to tl\e passage of time. It was no 
suiprise that he did not meet me. 
Wliat did suipiise me was old Doc Limperis, hovering neai- the lock 
when I emerged to the institute’s interior. Limperis was long-retired 
as director of the institute, and he could have had his pick of solar- 
system locations. But as he said, where else would a man interested 
in jrhysics want to be? 

He approached me, held out his hand, said, “Jeanie Roker, how' ai-e 
you?" and then continued without a pause foi- breath, “Maybe you 
can get through to him, because it’s certain sure none of us can.” 

He didn’t need to say who. For many yeai-s, Limperis had been 
McAndrew’s closest friend and champion at the institute. All the 
Stune, it was a curious opening. Limperis possessed all the social 
skills that McAndrew lacked. He was not. one to plunge str aight into 
business. 

“It went badly?” I took my cue from him. “Tire t.iip to the solar focus 
didn’t w'ork out the w'ay it w’as supposed to?" 

“Not at all. The trip went very well, I( is going very well.” 

It took me a second. “You have an expedition out thei'e right now. 
And McAndrew’s not on it?” 

“That is coiTect.” Limperis led me away along the conidor — in a 
dir-ection, 1 noted, opposite to McAndrew’s office. “There has been 
some — er, some disagreement with the dir ector. Some unpleasant- 
ness.” 

“Wfiial did he do?” 

“It’s more what McAndrew refused to do. Do you recall the name 
of Nina Velez?” 

“Oh, Jesus. Is he nibced up with her again?” 



Nina Velez w-as the daughter of President Velez, and for a while— 
until, in fact, they had been marooned together for weeks in the 
three-meter life cajisule of the prototype balanced drive — she had 
been infatuated with McAndi-ew. Enforced intimacy had j)ut an end 
to that, it w'as all yeai-s ago, and I really thought that he had leanied 
his lesson, 

Limperis nodded. “I’m afraid so. Ms. Velez, as you may know', now 
has a senior position with AG News. She somehow leanied, by means 
unknown to us, that, an expedition was planned to the solar focus. 
She offei'ed money for pei-mission to send a representative with the 
expedition, :md for exclusive media rights.” 

“Sounds reasonable to me.” 

“And to Director Rumlbid. I should mention that the money offered 
was, by institute standards, most considerable.” 

“But she wanted to be the r-epresentative, and McAndrew refused 
to take her?” 

“Not at all. She wanted her new- husband, Geoffrey Benton, to go 
on the expedition. Benton has scientific training, and has been on 
half-a-dozen expeditions within the solar- system.” 

“I know’ him. Tall, good-looking guy.” 

“'Hien you may also know' that he has a fine reputation. Sawy, exiie- 
rienced reiiorter. McAndrew w'as all agreed. Then something hap- 
pened. I think Mac met w'ith Benton— just once— and aftei-w'ai-d w'ent 
to the diredor. He said Benton would go on an ex-pedition with him, 
McAndrew, over his dead body.” 

“But why?” 

“That's something I rely on you to find out— he won’t tell me or 
anyone else. Dii-ector Rumford said, rightly in my opinion, that 
McAndrew’s altitude left him little choice. In these days of shrink- 
ing budgets, we need the funds. Paul Fogarty w'ould lead the expe- 
dition to the solar focus instead of McAndrew’, and Geoffrey Ben- 
ton would go with him. That is exactly w'hat happened. It has not 
left McAndrew' in the best of moods, and I w'anted you to know- that 
before you meet him." 

He paused. “And, of coui-se, altliough tliis is strictly speaking no 
concern of mine, I would like to know w'hat is really going on.” 
Shrewd old Limperis. A razor-shari) mind lay behind the innocent, 
pudgy black face. He sensed, as I did, that there had been a set-up. 
On questions of theoretical physics, McAndrew sits among the 
immortals. On matters involving human motivation and behavior, he 
is an innocent — and that’s being kind. 

“Let me talk to him,” I said. “Is he in his study?” 

“There, or more likely in the communications center.” Limperis 
hesitated. “I should mention that Fogai-ty and Benton have reached 
the solar focus, and they are obtaining spectacular findings con- 
ceniing the supernova. McAndi'ew'’s mood is . . . hard to judge.” 

I knew what he meant. McAndrew should ha\ e been experiencing 
one of his big thrills in life, the msh of data on a new scientific phe- 
nomenon: but instead of being on the frontline, he was getting it all 
secondhand. To someone like McAndrew, that is like being offered 
for your dining pleasure a prerfously eaten meal. 

He W'as in the communications center. I approached him uncer- 
tainly, not sure what his mood might be. He looked up from a page 
of numbere and gave me a nod and a smile, as though we had just 
seen each other at lunch time. And fai- from being out of sorts, he 
seemed delighted with something. 

“Here, Jeanie,” he said. “Take a listen to this. See what you think.” 
He handed me a headset. 

“\Vliat is if?” I disked. 

“Report from Fogarty, He was heading for the solar focus, but the 
media iisked him to put on a bit of a show' for them, just to demon- 
strate W'hat the Hoatzin can do. Of couree, he couldn’t resist. Tliey 
went zooming all the w'ay out past 300 billion kilometei-s, hoi-sing 
around, then wandered in again tow-ai'd the focus. I want you to hear 
what they picked uji on the way back. It came in a w'hile ago, but I 
only just got round to it.” 

“Shouldn’t 1 — ” 

“Listen to it. Then w'c’ll talk.” 

McAndrew! 
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I put the headset on. 

“We are on the way in again, approximately 280 billion kilometers 
from Sol." Paul Fogarty, his voice young and slightly nasal, spoke in 
my ears. “We are heading for a solar focus point appropriate for 
receipt of radiation from the Cassiopeia supernova. The Hoatzin is 
performing perfectly, and we normally turn off the engine during 
flight only for observations and sampling of the local medium. How- 
ever, anomalous signals received in our message center aie prompt- 
ing us to remain longer in this vicinity. We are picking up a message 
of distress from an unknown source. We have traveled to various 
locations, but we are unable to discover a message origin. We will 
keep looking for another 24 hours. After that we must proceed 
toward our original destination of tlie solar focus. Tlie received mes- 
sage follows.” 

I listened, wondering who could possibly be sending a call for help 
from so far away. Two hundred and eighty billion kilometers, 60 times 
the distance of Neptune, way south of the ecliptic, and far beyond 
normal solar system runs. No cargo or passenger vessel ever ven- 
tured in that direction, or so far out. 

Help, help, help. Tlie standard Mayday distress signal was the only 
clear part of the message. "... limited chance for transmission ... 
every year or two ...." The voice was thin, scratchy, and distorted. 
“We transmit when we can, aim at Sol . . ..” Help, help, help. “. . . we’ll 
keep sending as long as possible. We have no idea what’s happening 
outside ... are trapped ... except for this chamber. No control of 
resources except tlus unit . . ..” 

Help, help, help. The automated Mayday signal bleated on, over 
and over. I heard nothing more from the desperate human voice. 

McAndrew was watching me closely as I removed the head- 
phones. “Well?” 

“It couldn’t be clearer. There’s a ship out tltere in bad trouble, even 
if we don’t know what kind of trouble." 

Mac said, “Not a ship.” 

“What, then?” 

“I’d guess it’s one of the arks.” 

That made me catch my breath. 

The arks were part ofhistory. Before 
McAndrew and I were bom, 17 of tlie 
great space habitats had been 
launched by the United Space Fed- 
eration. Self-contained and self-sup- 
porting, they were multigeneration 
ships, crawling tlirough the inter- 
steUar void at a tiny fraction of light 
speed. Their destinations were cen- 
turies away. But even at minimal 
speeds, they ought by now to be well 
on their way to the stars. They 
should be far beyond the place 
where the signal had been picked up. 

McAndrew’s suggestion that it 
was one of the arks seemed unlikely 
for another reason. “I don’t think it 
can be," I said. “As I recall it, none of 
the arks was launched in a direction 
so far south of the ecliptic. And I 
don’t believe they were capable of 
significant changes of direction.” 

“Perfectly true. They could start 
and stop, and that was about all.” 

McAndrew gazed at me blank-eyed 
as the Sphinx. He knew sometliing 
he wasn’t telling. 

“But in any case,” I went on, “I can’t beiieve that Fogarty would 
simply leave them like that, and keep on going. They said they were 
in trouble.” 

“’They also implied it isn’t a new emergency— they’ve been trans- 
mitting for some time. Anjnvay, Paul Fogarty didn’t just listen and 
run. There’s more from him. He stayed far longer than he expected. 



searching and searching; but he couldn’t track down an origin for 
the signal.” 

“But that’s ridiculous. He must have been right on top of it, to 
receive it like that.” 

“You think so?” McAndrew, that great ham, was full of poorly dis- 
guised satisfaction. “If somebody knew where that signal was com- 
ing from, do you think that they should choose to go out on a rescue 
mission?” 

“It wouldn’t be a question of choice. They’d have to go.” 

“Exactly.” McAndrew didn’t rub Iris hands together, but only I think 
because he was tapping away at the keys of tlie console. “I’m check- 
ing out the reconditioning of Merganser. If it’s ready to fly, you and 
me will be on our way. And don’t worry, we'll be going ivitli Director 
Rumford’s blessing. I’ve already asked.” 

“But if Fogarty couldn’t find the ship — ” 

“Then he must have been looking in the wrong place, mustn’t he? 
In a very wrong place. Wait and see, Jeanie. Wait and see.” And 
beyond that, for all my coaxing and urging :uid outright cursing, 
McAndrew the mule would not for tlie moment go. 

S I SAY, HE’S MORE HUMAN THAN MOST 
people give him credit for. He likes to 
talk about what he does, but only in his 
own sweet time and in his own back- 
handed way.I waited until we were on 
board the Merganso' and heading out of 
the ecliptic. The balanced drive was on. 
The ship was accelerating at a hundred 
gees, while the disk of condensed mat- 
ter in front of the life capsule drew us 
toward it at close to a hundred gees, leaving us ivitli a residual quar- 
ter-gee field. Very comfortable, great for sleeping. 

And sleeping is what we might lie doing, much of the time. Even 
accelerating at a hundred gees, we 
had a lengthy flight ahead of us. We 
could lie side by side in the 
cramped life capsule and sleep, 
relax, play — and talk. 

McAndrew had been a clam 
when it came to our destination, 
but it had not escaped me that we 
were going in exactly the wrong 
direction, tovi'ai'd Cassiopeia ratlier 
than away from it. The solar focus 
for the supernova lay on tire other 
side of the Sun. I mentioned that 
fact casually, as though it was 
something of minor interest. 

“Quite right.” He was in his bare 
feet, wriggling liis long toes and star- 
ing at them with apparent fascina- 
tion. “If iiglit comes toward Sol from 
a very long way away, so it's close to 
being a parallel beam, then the grav- 
ity field of the Sun acts as a great big 
lens. Light that passes close to the 
Sun is converged. It is brought to a 
focus 82 billion kilometers away, on 
die far side of the Sun. So if you want 
to observe the Cassiopeia super- 
nova, which is way north of the 
ecliptic, you have to go south.” 
“UTiich is what Paul Fogarty did. ” 

“Aye. Him, and that Geoffrey Benton.” McAndrew gave me a 
strange look, which I could not interpret. 

“And the place where they heard the signal was south, too,” I said. 
“But we’re going north.” 

“We are indeed.” McAndrew looked smug. “Here’s a question for 
Continued on page 76 
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MILES AWAY. BUT 
GEniNGAWAY 
TO A NEW 
WORLD DIDN'T 
MEAN ONE 
COULD ALSO GET 
AWAY WITH 
MURDER. 



r HIL CARMICHAEL WAS SIHING AT 
his desk trying to remember how 
he'd let himself be talked into run- 
ning for Mayor— and, what was 
worse, running unopposed. That 
should have been enough to warn 
him off the job— but with the for- 
mer Mayor, Attorney General, and 
Chief Justice convicted of conspir- 
acy, there'd been a shortage of 
catjdidates and a need for someone to 
restore order. Or so Carmichael had beei] 
told at the time. He still wished he'd ka 
his old job. 

The phone chimed, and he reg 
the switch with startling spM 
gram of Josh Wilkins, a fanfaaffi 
who'd replaced him^ 
above the dej 
Carmicha 



Phil? You busy? 



ooking through the messages from 







any journey outside the solar system 



2 Ulysses,” MIkins continued. “We have an immigrant, a Dr. Laura 
Strong, approved by our embassy on Earth. She’s on the ship, and 
waiting clearance to land a shuttle.” 

“What?" 

“Well, more probably at the waystation by now, but they need a 
decision before the wormhole reopens.” Carmichael blinked. “Before 
that, even. The shuttle needs — ” 

“How long? And how did she get here without— where the hell is 
this message?" 

“Mailing the file to you now.” 

Carmichael drew a deep breath, and watched as the pages 
appeared across the top of desk. Their agreement with the Earth 
and the other worlds, signed barely five years before, was that Ivoiy 
wasn’t to be visited for 10 Terran years. “Have you read this?” he mut- 
tered, as he scanned the documents. 

“Not much of it" Wilkins could react faster than he spoke, but he 
was a slow reader. 

“You’d better; I’m having trouble believing my eyes. It says here 
she paid her own way.” 

“Jesus," muttered Wilkins. “How the hell did she afford— where 
does it say that?” 

“Page seven. She’s made her money from patents in genetics and 
nanotech— medical and agricultural" He wMstled softly. “Her gene 
scan looks perfect, she’s single and only 37, IQ 161, and ...” His eyes 
bugged slightly as he called up the holograms of the applicant, and 
Wilkins followed suit Even in miniature, the woman was a veritable 
Valkyrie, all gold and ice. 

“Sounds too good to be true,” said Carmichael, sourly. “I wonder 
what she’s running away from." 

“Aw, come on. Why d’you always have to look on the dark side? 
Why wouldn’t she want to come here?" 

Carmich^l shrugged, and searched the application for the record 
of her interview, to see why she'd said she did want to come to Ivory. 
She’d stated that she’d chosen the underpopulated world because 
there was more there for a genetic engineer to do. That, Carmichael 
knew, was true enough; the planet’s native fauna and the terraform- 
ing ground cover generated just enough oxygen for the settlers to 
breathe, but attempts to farm the land were progressing slowly, badly 
behind schedule, and too much food was still being produced in 
greenhouses. Strong said little in the interview about her political 
beliefs, which was unusual but not unprecedented. Carmichael 
siglied. There were many good reasons for accepting her, and no log- 
ical ones for turning her away, only his memories of the last time off- 
worlders had visited Ivory— a visit that had resulted in one murder, 
near riots, the arrest and conviction of some of the planet’s most 
important citizens, a surge in domestic disputes and separations and 
a subsequent drop in the birthrate, and months of political chaos. 
“Send a message to the Ulysses,” he said, wearily. “Tell them they 
have permission to land a shuttle, and I’ll be there to meet Dr. Strong." 




“Do you want to tell Dean Bennett?” 

Oh, shit, thought Carmichael. Adam Bennett, the settlement’s dean 
of genetics, was a close friend. “Yeah," he said. “Fll tell him.” 

ADELON Schaefer didn’t speak during entry to the 
atmosphere — ^re-entry, for her. Her passenger was also 
silent, but she’d been quiet for most of the trip from 
Earth, simply because none of the crew had shown 
much interest in talking to her. Madelon scanned the 
I landscape until she found a familiar-looking bend in 
I the river, and steered south. “What’s so urgent that you 
I had to come here in such a huny?” she asked. 

“What?” Laura blinked, then reluctantly turned away 
I from the view to look at the pilot “Actually, it was partly 
I your report," she said, coolly. 

Madelon took that one without flinching. “What 

part of it?" 

“The fact that their only geneticist had died, leaving them with a 
graduate student and no gene bank, on a planet where the indige- 
nous fauna hadn’t been adequately studied. 'That’s a recipe for disas- 
ter, especially among a genetic monoculture with reduced divergence 
in disease immunity— how much genetics do you know?” 

“Tm with you so far. You want to study the effects of inbreeding?” 

“I’m a little early for that,” replied Laura, drily. “I just didn’t want 
to leave a struggling settlement without scientific expertise, particu- 
larly as they’re the only settlement to have deliberately limited their 
gene pool— unless you count the Sapphians, and they’ve only 
excluded one chromosome.” 

“A mercy mission?” said Madelon. There might have been a hint of 
irony in her voice, but Laura wasn’t sure. 

“Justice, not mercy,” she said. “I gather most of the crew feels that 
the Ivorians should just be left to die?” 

“Some of them might,” admitted Madelon. 

“What about you?” 

“I’ve been there.” 

“I know, but that’s hardly an answer.” 

Madelon shrugged. “A friend of mine was murdered there. I sup- 
pose that makes me prejudiced.” 

“I understood he was killed by one individual, not the government. 
Do you think it’s fair to judge the whole settlement because of that?” 
asked Laura 'There was no hint of irony in her voice or expression, 
merely curiosity. 

“No," said Madelon, more calmly. “There are some decent people 
there.” 

“You spoke quite highly of Cannichael, the Sheriff.” 

“He actually tried to help us find David’s killer.” They were close 
enough to the ground now to make out indi^^dual trees— mostly pine, 
spruce, and fir. “I just don’t understand how someone like that could 
also believe . . . look, you’re a geneticist, do you really think that you’re 
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automatically superior to most other human beings simply because 
of your race?" 

Laura looked at Madelon’s ash-blonde hair, and shrugged. “Race, 
no. Genes, maybe. I don’t agree with the Ivorians about everything, 
of course, but that’s not why I’m here; I’m here because this is where 
I can do the most good.” Madelon was silent, and Laura smiled 
slightly. “There are hundreds of qualified geneticists and genetic engi- 
neers on Athene, Tvashtri, Sappho, and all the newer settlements 
took at least a dozen each, two or three per thousand people. Many 
of them are very good. Only Ivory tried to get by with one geneticist, 
a technician, and no genegineers. Did you ever meet Adam Bennett?” 
“Yes.” 

“What was your assessment of him?” 

“Rational enough,” said Madelon, neutrally. “Carmichael trusted him, 
and he was a fair judge of character. I don’t know how good a geneti- 
cist he was, but David didn’t ask him for any help. I don’t know why 
Earth let the Forrest go with so few scientists, most of them alrea^ 
old; maybe ...” She stopped in niid-sentence, though she was sure that 
Laura Strong would have guessed what she was about to say; that many 
on Earth would have been glad to see so many of the planet's hardcore 
white supremacists leave, and not particularly concerned about their 
survival. “Maybe they thought that their fi^dom to build themselves 
a homeworld was more important than their safety. After aD, they had 
the numbers, all volunteers, and thefbrrest and their equipment were 
all paid for ... I don’t know much about Earthian politics, but I don’t 
see how they could have stopped them going.” 

Laura nodded. Before the wormhole drive was invented, any jour- 
ney outside the solar system was one-way, not only for the travelers 
but their descendants. Even communication took years each way— 
nearly 17 years between Ivory and Earth. Very few people were 
ing to be isolated that thoroughly from the rest of humanity, not even 
for lebensraum: there was plenty of room on Mars and Luna for iso- 
lated communities, and for those who found Mars too crowded and 
Luna too near Earth, there were many unclaimed asteroids. “I’m sure 
they could have thought of something,” she said, drily. “If there’d been 
another group of settlers they preferred, they could have financed 
another launch . . . but there wasn’t, and they didn’t. There are still two 
habitable worlds out there, nearly terraformed, that no one seems 
interested in settling. Where are you from?” 

Madelon was silent as she picked a likely spot for a landing. 
“Athene,” she said, when they were down. 

“Why did you leave?” 

“Curiosity, I guess. When they built theAItair, I had a chance to see 
other worlds, and not through a telescope, so I signed on and took it” 
“What did you think?” 

“About what?” 

“The other worlds,” 

“Earth is fascinating, and I’m glad I’ve seen it, but I don’t think I’d 
want to live there. I liked Mars, and I have a lover there who says he 



wants to many me, so I may call his bluff when I’ve finished with 
Ulysses. I should be able to find some work in the asteroid belt, an 
it's only a few light-minutes from Earth, which seems a pretty good 
compromise.” She looked down at the instruments. “Your filter 
should be here in about 10 minutes.” 

“Thank you.” 

There was another long silence, then Madelon asked, “How long do 
you expect to stay here? How long will your work take?” 

“It will take as long as it takes,” replied Laura, coolly. 

“We’ll be passing through again in 37 standard days. Deadheading 
back, so there’ll be room. After that, the Ulysses isn’t scheduled to 
pass through the system for another standard year, and after thatr-” 
“I know what I’m doing,” replied Laura, and neither of them spoke 
again until the filter landed outside. Madelon recognized three of the 
four men who walked out— Carmichael, van Neukirk, and Bennett 
All but the fourth wore long buffalo-hide coats against the cold. The 
fourth man wore an obvious uniform, in butternut, with a rocket pis- 
tol on his hip. Madelon walked down the ramp to the ground ahead 
of Laura, careful to keep her hands in plain si^t of the gunman. “Dr. 
Strong, Sheriff Carmichael, Dr. van Neukirk, and Dean Bennett" 
‘"Mayor Carmichael,” said Wilkins. Carmichael looked slightly em- 
barrassed. 

“They promoted you?" 

“Elected," muttered Carmichael, “You can decline a promotion. 
Josh here is the new Sheriff. So, how’re you?” 

“OK,” replied Madelon, with little warmth but no hostility. “You’re 
looking well,” she said; the coat made it hard to be sure, but Carmichael 
seemed to have lost at least three or four Idlos since their last meeting. 
“Sorry I can’t st^— oh, Pieter, you asked me to tell you when we’d 
found a habitable world that’s even farther out than Ivory? We’ve found 
Jive, and there’s room on the ship now; I can take you with me . . .” 

It was the astronomer’s turn to blush. “Thanks for the, uh, offer, but 
I’m getting too old to travel— besides, I haven’t finished my work here 
yet and there’s no one to, uh, take over from me. Besides ...” He 
glanced at Carmichael. 

“No emigration allowed?” van Neukirk shrugged, and Madelon 
relented. She reached into her jacket pocket, and removed a box of 
discs. “There’s all the latest astronomical data.” She handed it over, 
then glanced at the huge pistol on Wilkins’ hip. “Or should I give it to 
the Sheriff to be censored?" 

“No, I’ll take it,” said van Neukirk, before Wilkins could speak. 
“They, uh, trust me.” 

“OK. Dr. Strong, I hope you er\joy your stay; maybe we’ll meet again 
somewhere. Gentlemen ..." 

“I’M SORRY SHE WAS SO RUDE,” SAID LaURA, AS WiLKINS CARRIED HER 
lugg^e to the filter, “but the rest of the crew was worse.” 
Carmichael shrugged it off. “She has bad memories of this place, 
and the rest just believe what they’ve heard. I’m sorry we’re not much 



a freezer full of embryos. Problem was, somebody 



of a welcoming party, but we didn’t get much warning that you were 
on your way.” 

“I’m sorry about that, too, but I suggested to your embassy that the 
sooner I came here, the better, and they agreed. Tlie figures on your 
crops aren’t encouraging, and your birthrate — ” 

Bennett looked up at the disappearing shuttle. “You can thank them 
for part of that. We’ve all but had a civil war here since the AUair 
landed.” 

“Between who?” 

“Men and women. We actually had a referendum on whether or 
not to introduce a divorce law,” 

“Did you?” 

“Nah. It was only 59 percent for; to amend the constitution requires 
a two-thirds majority.” 

“What caused the . . . conflict?” 

Carmichael sighed. “Five years ^o ... no, I’d better start at the 
beginning. You’d better strap yourself in; the way Josh flies this thing, 
you’d think it was a surfboard. When the Forrest left Earth, we had 
a freezer full of embryos, so we could keep introducing new genes 
into the pool. Problem was, somebody destroyed all the human 
embryos while we were en route. We didn’t find out who’d done it, 
and why, until five years ago when the Altair was here. Seems our 
first geneticist. Dr. 'Thompson, and a few others had arranged to 
stock the bank with nonwliites to be used as slaves, and a group of 
women had put them all into the matter recycler rather than let that 
happen. You’ve probably read this in the reports.” Laura nodded. 
“'That was where it stood when the Altair left, so the rest of the story 
isn’t so well known. Suddenly we had two groups of conspirators, 
and public opinion split pretty close to the middle as to wWch was 
more guilty. Most men wanted the four women executed as multi- 
ple murderers, but a lot of women agreed with what they’d done. 
On the other hand, a lot of women wanted the men who’d helped 
Thompson— who was long dead by this time — punished instead or 
as well. A lot of couples split up arguing about it, and still haven’t got- 
ten back together enough to, well, to raise any kids. We didn’t want 
this getting out; if the population drops too low. Earth has the right 
to claim part of the planet. Of course, we could get more embryos 
from Earth, but I don’t think a lot of the women here would trust 
them anymore. 

“There are some who want to change the agreement witli Earth, 
and take our chances on getting more migrants in than out. 'They 
haven’t gotten together enough signatures for a referendum yet, but 
they could, easy; most likely they’re waiting until they’re sure they 
have the numbers to win.” 

“You sound as though you’re against it,” said Laura 

“I am. Tm scared we’ll lose too many people— and too many of the . 
wrong people.” He glanced at van Neukirk, who shrugged. 

“Some people see the, uh, glass half full,” he said to Laura “Phil 
sees a dnmk on his way home to beat up his kids.” 
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“Oh, sure,” said Carmichael. “And when was the last time an 
astronomer gave us any good news?” 

“There’s the town,” said Bennett, nodding at the domed green- 
houses. “I’m sorry we don’t have a lab set up for you. Doctor, you’ll 
have to share mine for the time being—” 

“Give the lady time to settle in,” said Carmichael “We did have 
time to prepare a room for you, at least Days here are 60 hours— 
sixty point five four eight Earth hours is close enough, if you want to 
reprogram your corns- so you’ve got a long wait for sunset, but 
nobody’s going to mind if you want to sleep for a while; we run on a 
20-hour clock. Or we can get you some food, but I should warn you, 
it’s nothing to get too excited about. If we’d known you were com- 
ing, we could’ve killed a fatted calf, had a big party, it would’ve been 
great for morale, but I’m afraid that’ll have to wait. Sorry.” 

HAT’S THE POPUUTION NOW?" ASKED LAURA, LOOKING 
around the huge, empty dining hall between mouth- 
fuls of stew. She estimated that it was large enough to 
hold nearly a thousand people if the tables were 
removed. She’d only had a brief glimpse of the adjoin- 
ing kitchen, but it seemed large enough to barbecue 
several bison, if not a mammoth. 

Carmichael and Bennett looked at each other, then 
Bennett repeated the question into his wristcom. 
“4984," replied the city computer. 

“Do you want that broken down at all?" asked 
Bennett. 

“Later. I see what you mean about the birthrate, though. It’s been 
10 standard years since you landed, and even without the gene bank, 
all the models predicted that the population should at least have dou- 
bled by now. Mrat’s happened? Even allowing for a drop in births in 
the past few years, the population’s increased by less than 16 percent 
in a decade. Even the Sapphians have had a faster rise.” 

“We’ve been working hard to get set up here,” said Carmichael, 
defensively. “You come home tired, and the women are tired too. 'The 
farming h^n’t gone as well as the models predicted, and most folks 
don’t want to have kids they’re not sure they can feed.” 

Laura raised an eyebrow. “That bad?” She took another mouthful 
of stew. “This is delicious, by the way; what’s in it? Real meat?” 
“Some,” said Bennett “Mostly pork. A little buffalo, venison, ante- 
lope ... no mammoth, if that’s what was worrying you. But they’re 
mostly grain-fed, and most of them still come out of the artificial 
wombs and are raised in bams. It gets very cold here, especially dur- 
ing the long winter nights. We were hoping that a few good buffalo 
herds would increase the methane content of the air by farting and 
cause a greenhouse effect, but the buffalo aren’t coping with the cold 
either; a lot of newborns don’t make it through their first night unless 
they’re bom under cover. And the year’s so short— a little under 216 
standard days, which means you only have about 20 local days to a 




destroyed all the human embryos while we were en route, 



season, so breeding cycles that are suited to an Earth year are use- 
less here. This may be why the animals aren’t breeding eitlier, though 
it's more probably a food shortage again. Almost none of them can 
live on tlie lichens they used to terraform the place, except the cari- 
bou, so we’re breeding more of those. The lichen was meant to cre- 
ate enough topsoil to allow grass to grow, but it’s holding its own 
against the grass better than we expected, or maybe it’s just that the 
grasses don’t survive the nights as well. Either way, some people are 
saying the settlement was intended to fail, that the genetic engineers 
on Earth meant us to starve.” 

“Do you believe that?” 

“Nah. Most of the work was done by people we trust, or at least 
checked by them. A lot of folks here don’t hold with genegineering— 
of plants, sure; of aninials, maybe; but of humans . . . that’s one of the 
things they left Earth to try to avoid. And when life forms are chosen 
or designed for a mostly unknown environment, you expect some 
glitches. Maybe John— Dr. Thompson— could have redesigned some 
of tl\e stuff, but I’m just not in that league. So we’re not making much 
headway. We’re not starving- the aquaculture division is doing well, 
iind if some of the religious types aroimd here don’t want to eat pork 
or seafood, tliat’s their look-out.” 

“You have people here who keep koshet^” asked Laura, amuse- 
ment and incredulity plain in her voice. Carmichael and Bennett 
glanced at each other again, and the Mayor shrugged. 

"Some of the Identity Christians believe in the Old Testament rules 
on diet," said Cannichael, “but I wouldn’t use the word ‘kosher’ 
around tliem unless I was prepared to spend the rest of my life in 
armor; they also think that Jews, who they call ‘Khazars,’ are 
descended from Cain, who was descended from Satan.” 

“They’re also the ones who’re most against genetic engineering,” 
said Bennett, “but they won’t try' to convert you if you don’t tty to con- 
vert them. It’s one of the unwritten laws around here — otherwise 
there’d be so much argument that we’d never get any work done.” 
Carmichael glared at him, but Bennett ignorerl it “That’s been one of 
the other problems the crop failure has caused; too many of us are 
stuck in town, living in eacli otlier’s pockets, and that’s not why we 
came here. I’m a city boy myself, but some of these people hate the 
veiy idea of cities; they had to spend nearly all of the flight in coldsleep 
so diey wouldn’t have to mix with people witli different ideas. Some 
of our worst hotheads have been banished out to fishing villages on 
the coast, where a lot of men tend to fall off the boats and not make 
it back to shore. If we had more working farms, we could spread out 
more, let Ute Klansmen and the Nazis and tlie Australians and the AWB 
and all the others have tlveir own little coimnunities with their ovm 
bylaws, and people who didn’t want to come to town wouldn’t have 
to, they’d just send their kids here for some of their education ...” 

Laura looked at Carmichael, who shrugged. “It’s not quite as bad 
as Ben makes out,” he said. “Most of us work too hard to have much 
energy left over for politics—” 



“Brawling,” Bennett translated, “and occasionally duelling.” 
Another shrug. “I don’t think of brawling as a problem, and I don’t 
worry too much about duelling as'long as it doesn’t lead to feuding- 
and, yes, sometimes that happens. But I won’t execute somebody for 
winning a duel; that way, you just end up with a feud between his 
people and the law. Shooting at an unarmed man, or a kid or a 
woman, that’s different.” 

“How many people have been executed since you landed?” 
Carmichael was silent, and Laura wondered if she’d overstepped 
the mark. “Not counting those who disappeared while on fishing 
trips?” asked Bennett, his tone carefully light. 

“Not coimting them.” 

“Fourteen,” muttered the Mayor. “A little more than one a year.” 
“For nturder?” 

“Sbc of them. Of the others, three were for rape, and five for adul- 
tery. Why?” 

“Just curious. 'The figures for rape seem surprisingly low.” 

Bennett coughed. “Before Phil gets started, diat was a bone of con- 
tention between him and the legal fraternity all the time he was Sher- 
iff. He’d arrest men for raping their wives, but they wouldn’t prose- 
cute.” Carmichael looked sour, but didn’t dis^ree with the sununary. 
“And there’ve been other cases that didn’t get to court because the 
accused didn’t live long enough. A lot of our women have brothers,” 
“What do you do for lesser offenses? Banishment to one of these 
fishing villages?" 

“Sometimes,” replied Carmichael, glad of the change of subject. 
“Sometimes just extra work detail, or loss of privileges, or restrain- 
ing orders. Somebody with a grudge or bad reputation might be for- 
bidden to carry a gun outside his home ...” 

“But not from owning one?” 

“Around here? I might as well sentence him to execution without 
trial.” 

“What if it’s his family tliat’s in danger?” 

“If we have reason to think there’s real danger,” said Cannichael, 
“we’ll send him somewhere to cool off.” Bennett mimed swimming, 
nearly knocking over his coffee. “I should warn you. Dr. Strong, tiiat 
a lot of folks aren’t going to like being asked questions like this. A lot 
of tliem think that it was social scientists who made such a SNAFU of 
life on Eartli. Just friendly advice, but if I were you, if there’s any 
information about people that you need and can’t get from tlie com. 
I’d ask Ben here, or myself, or Piet, if he can help you." 

“Wliat if I want to ask a woman?" 

“My wife,” suggested Ben. “Aline. She's a lawyer, too. Anyway, 
would you like to see your quarters?” 

UURA LOOKED AROUND THE SMALL LI\1NG ROOM COUNTING THE DOORS, 
then opened her cases. “Sony there’s so little furniture,” said Aline. 
“We didn’t have much time to get it ready for you, but at least there’s 
a bed, a bathroont, a kitchen, and it’s close to tlie genetics lab and the 
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be executed, so she's stayed alive by staying pregnant. She's 



Canteen; you won’t need to go out in the open at all unless you want 
to. We’ll try to get you some chairs later, and anything else you need.” 
“It’s meant for a family, isn’t it?” asked Laura, as she removed a 
book-sized com from her case. “Yes. We don’t have any single women’s 
quarters— hell, we don’t have any single women over 15, though we 
would have if the divorce laws were changed, believe me— and we 
thought you’d prefer this to a dorm. Of course, it’s up to you . . .” 

“No, this is fine,” said Laura, hastily. “It just feels as though some- 
body lived here before, and I wondered what happened to tliem.” 
“They moved to a farm,” Aline replied, then, grudgingly, “It wasn’t 
entirely voluntary.” 

“Banished?” 



here; it’s not as though there were much to buy, anyway. Food is 
rationed, liquor restricted, clothing ...” She shrugged. “You’ll need 
something warm if you’re planning on going outside at night, but for 
the rest ...” She looked at Laura’s form-fitting sable-and-silver cov- 
erall. “Is that what they’re wearing on Earth, nowadays?” 

“This?” Laura smiled. “No, this is a shipsuit; there are little airtanks 
in the shoulder pads, the collar pulls up over your head to make a 
breatlring mask, there are gloves in the pockets, you can set it to 
reflect heat or retain it . . . it’s not recommended for long-term occu- 
pancy, but I thought it’d protect me against the weather here.” 

“Oh,” said Aline. 



“She was one of the medtechs who destroyed our gene bank. She 
was sentenced to death, but the law doesn’t allow pregnant women 
to be executed, so she’s stayed alive by staying pregnant between her 
appeals. She’s confined to a farm, and her husband’s one of the 
guards. I suspect it’s not much of a life for either of them, or for any- 
body else out tliere, but it’s the best deal I could get them." 

“You were their lawyer?” 

“For all of the women, yes. I’m the only female lawyer here, and 
none of the men would touch the case,” 

“How long have they been there?” 

“About four children each.” She looked at the case, then did a dou- 
ble-take. “Is that a gun?" 

“This?” Laura picked it up. “Yes, it’s a low-frequency sonic weapon. 
They’re called quakers — at lea^t, when there aren’t any real Quakers 
listening. They’re noisy, and can’t be silenced, nonlethal enough to be 
legal almost anywhere on Earth, and effective up to 10 or 15 meters. 
If you shoot someone in a limb, it paralyzes it for a few minutes. If 
you hit the head, it causes deafiiess and a headache and in most cases 
unconsciousness. Cops usually aim at the gut; that usually causes the 
target to lose his lunch at both ends, and it’s hard to be macho with 
your pants full of shit” 

“I can imagine. What if you hit somebody in the chest?” 

“Knocks them down, knocks the breath out of them, but not much 
more— unless they have a very bad heart Or so I’m told; I’ve never had 
to use mine, except against a simulator. Will I have to register this?” 

“No, but do you mind if I tell Josh that you have it?” 

“Feel free. It’s meant as a deterrent; your embassy staff warned me 
about the lack of single women here, and advised me to take pre- 
cautions.” 

“You should be safe enough here in town,” said Aline, a little uncer- 
tainly. “You're the only single woman we’ve had here in five years, 
wluch is more than long enough for the single men to have forgotten 
their manners— those tliat had any to begin with— and I hope there 
won’t be any trouble ... Of course, that’s partly up to you, too." 

“Uh-huli.” 

“Phil will work out the details of your job later, and deduct any 
expenses from your salary then. Earth money isn’t worth anything 



Bennett looked at the file on his wristcom, nodding approv- 
ingly every few minutes, “Impressive resume." Carmichael grunted. 
“I think she’s going to be a great asset. I hope she likes teaching." 

“You thinking of quitting?” 

“I’m 56; I’d like to retire some day, and it’ll be years before any of 
my students are ready to take over. None of them shows much 
promise — oh, a few might become competent technicians, but . . 

“What?” 

“Even the best of my students just tltink of science as a ... a labor- 
saving device. A luxuiy. They’re not interested in how it works, or 
how they might improve it, and if it breaks down, they’ll . . . they might 
just throw it away.” Carmichael raised an eyebrow. “I want us to pre- 
serve more than just our genes, Phil. I want us to preserve our cul- 
ture, European cultiue, the wliite man’s culture, and science is part 
of that culture.” 

“It won’t be forgotten,” Carmichael said, reassuringly. “There’ll 
always be the library ...” 

“Are you sure? Tliat’s what we thought about the gene bank. Did 
you ever go to the old space museums in Houston or Florida?" he 
asked, before Carmichael could object to the argue. “No? They still 
have the computers there from the ApoUo missions, the ones that 
planned the fimt mission to the Moon. Twenty, 30 years later, one gen- 
eration, those computers were antiques, and the software they’d writ- 
ten for them was . . . worthless. Not compatible with any computer 
then in operation, neither the language nor the recording medium. 
When they finally began sending ships to the Moon again, they had 
to write the software from scratch." 

“Well, they probably would have had to do tliat anyway . . . besides, 
that’s only one example ...” 

“Have you ever heard of bdellium?” 

Carmichael hesitated, mentally running through the periodic table. 
“No. What is it?” 

“Nobody knows. It’s mentioned in the Old Testament, but all we 
know about it is tliat it’s found in Havilah and is the same color as 
manna— but as nobody knows where Havilali was or what manna is, 
that’s not very useful. You see, it’s not enough tliat data is recoi-ded, 
it has to be understood.” 
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confined to a farm, and her husband's one of the guards. 



“And you think this geneticist is going to make tliat much of a dif- 
ference?” the Mayor asked, dubiously. 

“I think she could, if we give her a chance. Hell, I’ll step aside 
tomorrow, become her assistant, if that’s what she wants." 

UURA LOOKED AROUND THE CONFERENCE ROOM AT THE PEOPLE GATH- 
ered around the cloned oak table — Carmichael; van Neukirk; Wilkins; 
the Bennetts; and the Attorney General, Bob Thombury— and smiled. 
“I’ve done a quick assessment of the situation here," she said. “The 
first thing that needs to be done is to design plants that the bison can 
eat and which can compete successfully wi& the lichen, despite the 
long cold nights. That should also make it easier to create strains of 
wheat and com that require less maintenance — unless you think that 
public resistance to engineered crops is too great?” 

“It shouldn’t be,” said Camtichael, “not if we can sell the seed for 
less, and promise a better yield for less work.” 

“^cellent, Now, as for my fee. As you know, I’ve been working for 
tlie past month on a lab assistant’s salary while you’ve assessed my 
work. I’m happy to continue on that salary as long as one condition 
is met" 

“Condition?” grunted Carmichael. 

“Yes,” she said, calmly, placing a data disk on the table. “I have here 
complete reports from the DA’s office, the county coroner’s office, 
and the homicide branch of the Philadelphia Police Service. I demand 
the immediate arrest and subsequent trial of Adam Bennett for the 
murder of Prof. Neil Rosen.” 



J OOK," SAID BENNETT, WEARILY, "1 WASNT 

■ the only one. You know you're never 
I coming back to Earth and they can't 
I exactly come and get you, you think of 
I somebody you always wanted to kill, or 
I something else you always wanted to do 
I but didn't think you could get away with, 

■ all you have to do is make sure they 
I don't have enough evidence, probable 

cause, before you're ready to leave Mars, 
and ... at least half of us must have done it." 
Carmichael looked at him without sympathy. 
"Well, half the men, anyhow." He poured himself 
another shot of Carmichael's whiskey. "OK, so 



maybe you’re too much of a straight arrow to even have thought 
it, and OK, maybe most of us didn’t go as far as murder, though I be 
a lot did. I bet a lot played it safe by picking victims with no links to 
them at all, too, just some non white who got in their way. I bet if you 
could read the news-t^es from the month before most of us lifted 
off for Mars, you’d find evidence of a lot more r^e and murder than 
usual. Mind you, I bet the same thing happened before the colony 
ships left for Athene and Sappho and Utopia and . . . what the fuck’s 
the other one?” 

“Tvashtri," muttered Carmichael. 

“Yeah. That. Maybe not on the same scale, not as violent, more 
likely it was just em ... ember... embers ...” 

“Embezzlement?” suggested Carmichael, moving the whiskey bot- 
tle out of reach. 

“Yeah. That Probably how the ships were built in the first place, a 
bunch of hackers suck^g a few trillion out of Social Security or the 
Swiss banks or Microsoft-Disney-McDonalds or whatever. But it’s 
like knowing the world’s going to end tomorrow, so what the fuck, 
right? Have as much fun as you can while you can . . . OK, maybe you 
didn’t think that way, but . . . Jesus, Phil, why the fuck did you come 
here anyway?" 

Carmichael put the bottle back in his desk drawer. “Earth was get- 
ting too crowded.” 

“I thought you lived in Montana?” 

“Even Montana was getting too crowded,” the mayor growled. “Not 
just too many people. Too many machines with too many eyes, too 
many laws and rules, too many ideas that didn’t make any sense to 
me, too many decisions made by people who lived in cities and 
thought that everybody else either did or should. Me, I never liked 
cities, never wanted to live in one. Never even went to college; even 
the academy was too crowded.” 

Bennett nodded. “You should’ve seen Philadelphia You couldn’t get 
tenure unless you were black or Jewish or Asian or queer ...” He 
glared petulantly at his empty glass. Carmichael ignored him. “Hey, did 
you answer my question, or did I miss it?” Carmichael leaned back in 
his chair and stared at the paneled ceiling, idly wondering where Elarth 
was. Probably somewhere under his chair, he thought; he could have 
asked the com, but he didn’t care that much. “I just thought our best 
hope was to start again somewhere else, and there wasn’t anywhere 
on Earth you could do that, and I didn’t want to live the rest of my life 
in some bubble breathing air out of a can. If that’s what other people 
want, fine, let them.” He sighed. “Is that why you killed this Rosen?" 

“Whuh?” 

“The report says he flunked you, just over a year before the For- 
rest left.” 

“Yeah, he did, but that was just ... I was getting too friendly with 
one of his students, who he obviously had his eye on, and he said I 
harassed her. And he said I was fuh . . . fudging my ev . . . ev’dence for 
my thesis.” 
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dragonslayers, razorgats, and other military weapons 



“What was your thesis about?” 

“Genetics and intelligence," said Bennett, slowly and carefully, 
enunciating each syllable as though it were a poem. “He said my pro- 
cedures showed bias— the sample and control groups, my choice of 
IQ tests . . . that sort of thing," he trailed off, sulkily. “He was supposed 
to have proved how small the genetic differences between the races 
were, and I guess he didn’t like me proving him wrong. What’re we 
going to do about this?” 

“Keep you off the stand, if at all possible,” said Carmichael, sourly. 
“It probably won’t be.” 

“What? Why?” 

“Because you can’t bluff to save your life-twhich is what this may 
come down to.” Bennett glowered. “How long’ve we been playing 
poker? And how much have Piet and I taken you for in that time? 
Everyone who was in that meeting knows you’re guilty; they saw it 
on your face as soon as Strong mentioned Rosen’s name.” He blinked. 
“What was the name of this student?” 

“Huh?" 

“The one Rosen accused you of harassing?" 

“Jesus, Phil, it was more’n 30 years ago . . . Crystal? Christy? Some- 
thing like that.” 

“Surname?” 

“Stone. Or Storm, Smith, maybe — something very ordinary, short, 
one sylla . . . syllable. And I think it began with an ‘ess.’ Why?” 

“Could it have been Strong?” 

“Yeah, 1 guess ... oh. You think this Dr. Strong is her daughter or 
something?” He thought about it for a moment “She looks a bit like 
I remember Christy looking . . . blonde, tall . . . don’t know whether she 
had a kid, though. What does the file from the embassy say about her 
parents?” 

Carmichael asked his secretary to show him the files. “Mother, 
Christina Strong, white; father, Gordon Platt, also white. Geneprints 
on record— you might want to check these out tomorrow, after you 
sober up.” Bennett grunted. “Says they were divorced when Laura 
was just under two years old. Nothing in here about a Neil Rosen." 
“’i^at diff rence does it make?” 

“None, I guess. Just wondering why she came all this way some 30 
years latere it’s not the sort of tiling you do for a complete stranger. 
Besides, if what you say is true, you wouldn’t be the only one here 
who’s wanted back on Earth ...” 

Bennett’s only answer was a low, rattling snore. Carmichael 
glanced at him, considered trying to carry him home, then checked 
the thermostat in the office and left him in the chair to sleep it off. 

Cannichael was wakened the next morning by a com call from 
Thombury, who didn’t waste any time with preliminaries. His voice 
was sharp enough that his usual Georgia drawl had disappeared. 
“What’re we going to do about this shit, Phil?” 

“Fuck, I don’t know. Can you let me get some coffee, first? I left Ben 
passed out in my office.” 



“OK. Call me back in five minutes.” 

Carmichael’s home was no larger than Laura’s, a standard one-fam- 
ily dwelling, and the kitchen contained nothing but a small fridge and 
a coffee machine. After his wife had died in childbirth, eight years 
before, he’d asked to be moved into the single men’s dorms, but 
Mayor Burgess had considered this beneath the dignity of the Sher- 
iffs office. Carmichael had made the most of it by using the spare 
rooms occasionally as a drunk tank, women’s refuge, and safe house 
for witnesses. Since being elected Mayor, he’d raised the subject only 
once, but the citizen’s council had reacted with horror. He made a 
point, however, of eating in the canteen at least twice a day, available 
to anyone who wanted to talk — hence the minimal kitchen, not that 
he’d ever learned to cook. He donned an ancient yellowing bathrobe, 
made himself a large mug of coffee, sat down in his favorite chair, and 
called Thombury. “Well?” 

“I’ve just called a meeting of the faculty heads,” said the lawyer. 
“They’ve checked out Strong’s models for our population growth, 
and they can’t find any flaw. Bennett is free to try, if he likes, but I 
think she’s right...” 

“Right about what?” asked Carmichael. 

“Without some m^yor modifications to our birthrate, we’re not going 
to get the population up much past five thousand in the next five 
years — and even if we do, we’re still going to need to improve our food 
production to match. And it has to be done soon; even allowing for 
coldsleep slowing down the aging process, most of our women are 
close to 40 or past it, and the deathrate among the men is getting scary.” 
“Can we keep the population steady?” 

“Maybe, but that won’t be enough for Earth. With return trips pos- 
sible, a lot more folks are willing to take chances on settling outer 
worlds, and this one's just about ideal. They're not going to let us 
keep all of it for just five thousand people. We’ll get to keep New Vir- 
ginia, maybe, and tlie farms, maybe as far away as the sea, but not 
much more than that. Now, maybe if we can get the population up to 
eight or nine thousand. Earth will let us restrict immigration to whites 
only, but even tliat has problems. We’d have to agree to let anybody 
who wants to leave here go, and at present, I wouldn’t bet on enough 
women staying to keep the population up. This is just going to get 
worse if we start putting them on fertility drugs and turning them 
into baby macliines, even if it is for the public good. It may take more 
than just an appeal to their patriotism.” 

“Like what?” 

“Fucked if I know, but it’s all academic if we don’t let tliis Strong 
woman do her voodoo on the crops, and she won’t do that unless we 
hang Bennett out to dry. Now if it was up to me I’d shoot tlie stupid 
son of a bitch myself ... but it’s not.” 

Carmichael sipped at his coffee to hide his expression. Thombury 
had been a law clerk in his father’s finn back in Georgia, and was 
rumored to have signed aboard the Fon-est to escape from iris fam- 
ily. It was no secret on Ivory that generations of Thombury men had 



haven't even heard of yet. Nanoclouds. Bioweapons. 



practiced lynch law when other courts had been unsympathetic. 
“You’ll be prosecuting liim?" 

“Have you seen the evidence?” 

“Glanced at it.” 

“Read it tYe both know he’s guilty, Phil, but thisjwoves it" 

Carmichael shrugged. “I’m not the Sheriff any more. It’s nothing to 
do with me. Talk to Josh." 

“I did. He needs to hear it from you; he still thinks he’s your 
Deputy.” 

Carmichael took another slow sip of his coffee, then nodded. “I’ll 
call him.” 

“Thanks. While you’re at it, ask him to guarantee protection for Dr. 
Strong. Off the record, Phil, I need to know you’re with me on this. 
If you’re not, all the evidence in the world — both w'orlds — isn’t going 
to help.” 

Carmichael considered this. “Do you trust her?" 

“Strong? I trust her to act in her own perceived best interests; that’s 
as far as I trust most people. I trust the judge and Jury to do the 
same — my job is to make sure they perceive those interests the same 
way we do.” 

“What do you think she’s interested in?" 

“Making a name for herself, most likely. She comes here and saves 
the world, and she becomes famous, but she doesn’t want to share 
the glory \vith anybody else, so Bennett has to go.” 

“That sounds a bit ruthless.” 

“She wants him extradited, not executed; they don’t do that on 
Earth anymore. Tm not sure Kurt 2 will go for that; it sets a danger- 
ous precedent. Look, you’re his friend, and like you say, you’re not 
involved; tell him to plead to manslaughter, and we can send him out 
to a farm with Burgess and tlie others. I tlunk Strong’ll settle for Uiat." 

“1 tliink it goes deeper tlian that," said Carmichael. “I think Ben 
knew her mother, Rosen was their teacher.” 

“Interesting. I thought it might be her mother she was competing 
with; she’s a professor of Genetic Engineering at MIT. But tliat’s by 
the by. If it’s a choice between giving up Adam Bennett, and losing a 
war, I know which way I’ll go.” 

“War?” 

“Of course. What do you think’s going to happen if Earth decides 
to give parts of tlie planet to nonwhites? Do you think they’ll expect 
us to welcome them with open arms? Fuck, no! They’ll make sure 
they’re armed, and not Just with shotgims and tanglers, Tliey’ll prob- 
ably have juggernauts, batUesuits, dragonslayers, razorgats, and other 
military weapons we haven’t even heard of yet. Nanoclouds. 
Bioweapons. What’s so fimny?" 

“Not funny, just . . . ironic," said Carmichael. “Thinking about the 
white man’s burden. This time, we’re going to be the natives, them the 
invaders with the superior technology." 

Thombuiy stared at him, then shrugged. “Even if we avoid a war, 
what’ll happen when hundreds, maybe thousands, of young women 



land on the planet, single women, who didn’t have to travel 17 ye 
to get here? Black women. Asian women. How easy do you think it’ll 
be to keep our genetic purity then?” 

Carmichael looked at him over the edge of his coffee cup. “ What’re 
you wanted for, back on Earth?” 

Thombury showed his teeth. “Just tell Bennett that if he admits to 
^manslaughter, I won’t ask for a com scan to see whether he’s lying. 
Not that I need one; he can’t open his mouth without his guts falling 
out Tell him it’s a farm or a firing squad— no, tell him th^ if he doesn’t 
plead. I’ll send a copy of the case files to his wife.” 

Carmichael drank the dregs of his coffee, and decided not to ask 
what that threat, meant. “Bob, has anybody ever astonished you by 
acting on principle?" 

“I'm acting on principle," said the lawyer, blandly. “I’m doing what’s 
best for the white race — which is also what’s best for me. And the 
only time anybody’s astonished me is when we saw their self-inter- 
est differently. Just tell Bennett, OK?” 

HAT DO YOU MEAN, YOU’RE GOING TO PLEAD?” 

Bennett shuddered. “Can you keep your voice 
down? The kids wll hear." 

Aline Bennett scowled at him, then rolled over to 
face the spraystone wall. Their home was another stan- 
dard family apartment, with two sons in one bedroom, 
a daughter in the other, and while it was well sound- 
proofed, Aline tended to project even when out of 
court. “It was manslaughter, by Ivorian law,” said Ben- 
nett, softly. “On Earth, simply carrying a gun into some- 
body else’s home made it—” 

“You don’t have to teach me law,” snapped Aline. 
“Sorry.” He kissed the back of her neck; she flinched away. “Phil 
thinks that Strong will accept that, and it’s better than extradition ..." 
“Meanwhile, your children are left without a father." 

“I’ll be back as soon as Strong has left for . . . wherever it is she’s 
going next Nobody expects her to stay for more than a year or two. 
And she’s got them convinced tliat she can solve the food problems . . .” 
“Do you believe her?" 

“I don’t trust her, but yeah, I think she can do it even it’s just to 
show' everybody how fucking clever she is. Even if I didn’t she’s got 
the medtechs and the other deans convinced that she can do it, and 
it’s pretty obvious that I can’t. So they want her to stay here until she’s 
taken care of our problems, then we build a nice statue of her and she 
fucks off back to Eartli and everybody lives happily ever after.” 
“And what if it takes more than a year or two?” 

“It shouldn’t, and she won’t want to stay here that long. She’s not 
really one of us.” 

Aline rolled over suddenly until they were nose to nose. “Is it pos- 
sible that she’s not wliite?” 

“What?" 




lumbering toward her, 

“You said she wasn’t one of us. Could she have engineered her 
genes so that she appeat's white?” 

Bennett blinked, then shook his head gently. “It could be done, but 
the embassy would have checked her gene scan against her parents’ 

... I can double-check tomorrow, but I don’t think it’s likely I never 
knew her father, but her mother was ... I’ll check tomorrow. At least 
they haven’t kicked me out of the lab yet” 

“What if a rumor were to go around that she isn’t white? We already 
have a Jewish victim, that irught not be enough to guarantee a victory 
by itself, not if what Thombury tells me about the forensic evidence 
is true, but if we can discredit fier..." 

“And what if they find me guilty?” 

“We appeal,” she replied, promptly “If you plead, you’re stuck on 
a farm, or worse, until Strong leaves. But if we can d^ this case out 
until the Ulysses has come and gone, then she’ll want to stay to see 
how it comes out How did you know her mother?” 

“What?" 

“You said you knew her mother. Where from?” 

“College,” he replied. “Why?” 

“How well did you know her?” 

“Not very. I asked her out a few times, but I guess she was busy 
sleepuig with her tutors." 

Aline propped herself up on one elbow. “She was sleeping with 
Rosen?” 

“I don’t know. Maybe.” 

“Adam..." 

“I don’t know'.” 

“It could be helpful at the trial.” He groaned softly, waiting. “Is that 
why you killed him?” 

He drew a deep breath. “Honey ...” It was too late; she’d already 
done the necessary arithmetic. “This was after we were married, 
wasn't it?” 

“Yes. You were already on your way to Mars.” 

She scowled, and rolled over, and they lay there back to back for 
a few minutes. “It’s still worth asking her," said Aline. “In court Even 
if she says no, the implication will still hurt her,” 

Carmichael looked around ms oftice and sighed inaudibly. “OK 
I asked you both to come here without your lawyers in the hope that 
we might work something out. Dr, Strong, if Mr. Bennett pleads guilty 
to manslaughter, will that satisfy you?” The geneticist shook her head. 
“There’ll still be a sentencing hearing, you’ll get your hour in court, 
we’re not going to hush anything up — ” 

“No.” 

Bennett rolled his eyes. “You’ll destroy everything 1 have either 
way,” he said, before Carmichael could interrupt “My marriage, my 
family, my job . . . what else do you want?” 

“Wliat else do I ivanlT she asked, frigidly “I want Justice. You came 
to my mother’s home, armed with a silenced pistol, and when you 



Laura blasted him in the stomach. 



found Neil there, you shot and killed him.” 

“I didn’t know he was going to be there!” 

Carmichael raised his eyebrows at that “Then why the pistol?” 
asked Laura. “Who were you planning to murder?” 

“Nobody!” 

“Then why carry a gun? A silenced gun? Were you planning to kill 
my mother? The only other one home was me.” 

“I wasn’t going to kill her! Just—” A second too late, he shut up. 
“Just?” 

Bennett, his face red, turned to Carmichael. “Phil . . ." 

“Just what?” 

Carmichael let out his breath in a long sigh, then drew it in again. 
“Dr. Strong, if you're not going to accept a plea of manslaughter, this 
meeting—" 

“Just scare her?” Laura hissed to Bennett. “Just threaten her? 
Why?” 

“He’ll be tried under the laws of this world,” said Carmichael, 
wearily. “Carrying a gun, even an illegal one, doesn’t count as pre- 
meditation here.” 

Laura glanced at him. “Under the laws of your world, what’s the 
penalty for adultery?” 

“Minimum is confinement to an all-male work community for a 
minimum of 12 local years," replied Carmichael. “Maximum is death 
by hanging or firing squad. Are you saying — ” 

“It’s not true,” blustered Bennett. “I never—” 

“No,” said Laura “I believe you.” She turned to Carmichael. “What 
about rape?" 

“Death,” replied Carmichael, flatly, “but it’s also damn diffi cult to 
prove.” 

“I didn’t rape her either,” whined Bennett. “Phil, you have to 
believe me — ” 

“It was the night before you had to catch the shuttle to Midgard,” 
said Laura “You came to my mother’s house, with a gun, intending 
to rape her. Who were you going to threaten to shoot? Her? Or me?” 
Carmichael stared at his old friend, and shook his head. “This meet- 
ing is over.” 

“Rosen was just there as my babysitter,” Laura continued. “Mum 
wasn’t sleeping with him, he was 20 years older than she was, but he 
was kinder to me than my own father, and as a human being and a 
scientist he was worth more of you than — ” 

“ENOUGH!” yelled Carmichael, then, softly, “You've made your 
point. Doctor.” 

“You want me to agree to a manslaughter plea?” Laura snapped. 
“OK, 1 will, on one condition. He takes a com scan and swears that 
he didn’t come to my mother’s home to commit a crime, and that 
he’s sorry that he killed Rosen. If I believe that he knows what he 
did by killing him, whetlrer he meant to or not, and is genuinely 
sorry, not for his own sake but because Rosen didn’t deserve to die 
like that...” 



He staggered forward, then dropped to his knees and threw 



up. 



Carmichael watched as the tears streamed down her face, and 
nodded. “Can you please leave us?” Strong glared at him through 
her tears, then nodded stiffly and walked out. Camrichael winced 
slightly as the door slammed behind her, then turned to Bennett. “I 
guess there’s no point asking you to take that scan?” Bennett shook 
his head. “Right. Well, you just sit there for a few minutes. I’m going 
to give her time to get home, then I’m going to call Thombury and 
tell him to have you charged with murder, and you’re going to get 
out of my sight. Either Aline will find a way to get you off or she 
won’t, but if this story gets out, it won’t be safe sending you to any 
of thefanns.” 

“Phil...” 

Cannichael shook his head. “I don’t want to hear it. I still don’t trust 
her, but I don’t need a com scan to know she was telling the truth.” 
“It was 35 years ago! She was maybe four years old ! All she remem- 
bers is what her mother told her, and she wasn’t even there—” 

“And you stiU can’t bluff to save your life," said Carmichael, sadly. 
“You’re under house arrest— and don’t say I don’t have the authority, 
because it’ll only take me two seconds to tell every deputy in town 
to shoot you on sight. Now get out of here." 

ADELON RAN TO THE ULYSSE^S BRIDGE AS SOON AS THE 
wormhole closed behind them. Bakar, the corns offi- 
cer, smiled thinly as she came in. “Expecting a call 
from Ivory?” 

Madelon stared at the ship’s emblem on the wall, 
silently reading the inscription below it: To strive, to 
seek, to find, and not to yield. “Just the news,” she 
muttered, 

“I’ll patch a feed tluough to your cabin, and call you 
if we need the shuttle," he promised, “but do you think 
they’ll let her go, even if she wants to? Quite apart 
from her skills, they need women, and she was attrac- 
tive, if you like ’em short" He stretched; at two point four meters, 
Bakar was lanky even by Martian standards, and usually seemed 
cramped, except when in free-fall. “She might even be running the 
place by now.” 

The jury reached a verdict sk days after the Ulysses had left 
the system, and Laura was walking from the courthouse to her quar- 
ters, still feeling as though she’d been hit by a truck. Thombury had 
been apologetic. “I didn’t think they could reject the forensic evi- 
dence,” he said, “but Aline won the case while it was still in voir dire.” 
Laura nodded. “She picked a jury that wouldn’t convict a white 
man for killing a Jew, no matter what the evidence.” 

“I knew she’d try that, but I’m only allowed to reject so many ... it 
would’ve helped if the judge hadn’t been against us, too, but there’s 
a rumor that he’s thinking of running for Mayor next election ..." He 
shrugged. “Phil doesn’t want the job anyway. I was going to run 




myself, but it’d be a waste of time now; Bennett would probably g 
more votes than I would." 

“Even though everybody knows he’s guilty?" 

“I didn’t say he’d win,” said Thombury, drily. “Look, you wanted a 
fair trial, and I did the best I could. I guess we’d both better get on 
with our jobs." 

A block from her apartment, Laura looked up and focused as she 
noticed two men standing between her and tlie door. Both looked to 
be about 40, their heads shaved, their arms tattooed; both carried 
baseball bats, and wore heavy boots. Laura sighed softly, reached 
into the pocket of her overcoat, and kept walking toward them. She 
was barely three meters away before one of them spoke. 

“You thought you could come here from Earth and order us around, 
didn’t you?” 

“No,” she said, politely. “That’s not what I thought. Now excuse 
me, please.” 

“Sorry,” said tire taller of the two. “You can’t get in until you’ve paid 
your rent.” The other laughed. Laura drew the quaker out of her 
pocket, and said, a little more forcibly, “Excuse me, please, you’re in 
myw^." 

“This is our planet, bitch," said the taller, “and we don’t take orders 
from you.” The other looked a little nervously at the pistol, but the 
taller stepped forward and raised his bat. Laura shot at his shoulder, 
but misjudged slightly, and the blast of sound hit him in the face. He 
stepped back, startled, almost falling over his partner. His partner 
pushed him forward, and he reeled toward Laura, the bat still held 
irigh. She shot him in the leg before stepping aside, and he fell face 
down. She jumped back out of the reach of the swinging bat, and 
when the other skinhead began lumbering toward her, blasted him 
in the stomacli. He staggered forward, then dropped to his knees and 
threw up over his partner. She smiled, and walked around them to her 
door, which she locked behind her. 

'Wilkins called it protective custody, r^ier than house arrest, but 
it amounted to the same thing; even the loc^on tracker she wore on 
her ankle was said to be for her o\vn safety. She had meals delivered 
to the lab, or to her apartment, and went nowhere else except occa- 
sionally to the farms. Wilkins deputized two women to serve as her 
guards, armed tliem with shotguns and tangler pistols, and allowed 
her to keep the quaker. “Just as a matter of interest," he asked, one 
day, “how many shots does that have charge for?” 

“If I’m attacked by the rest of the baseball team. I’ll start to wony." 

“Gotcha.” In fact, there were no more attacks, and she later lieard 
that the two ^ing skinheads had voluntarily moved to a fishing vil- 
lage. She threw herself into her work, her only other recreation being 
chess against the computer or van Neukirk — and that, because of 
security, had to be over a com line. The 81-year-old astronomer 
seemed to be in a perpetually bad mood; none of the teenage stu- 
dents showed any interest in astronomy, and though he was nomi- 
nally director of education, he’d been stuck with many of Bennett’s 




And on rare occasions, I'd like everybody here who 



ower school science and math classes. “You know they’ve got him, 
oil, reviewing your work?” he asked, holding out his fists. She pointed 
at tlie left; he opened his hand to show the black pawn. “Which means 
he’ll probably lake credit for it after you’ve, uh, gone. Those who can, 
do; those who can’t, pretend they understand.” 

“How do you always do that?" she said, as he moved his Queen 
pawn and hit the time clock. Only at speed chess did she have any 
chance of beating him. 

“Do what?” 

“I almost always get black.” 

“If you didn’t, you might win more often, and that’d be bad for my 
ego. You’re the only one here who respects me as it is.” 

“Carmichael respects you. That’s why he won’t play poker with you 
any more." 

“Phil’s a good man,” said van Neukirk, with a small smile. “A little 
gullible, tends to trust the wrong people sometimes, but he’s honest, 
reliable, not an opportunist, and hasn’t an atom of hatred in his body. 
He came here because he thought it would be a better life for him- 
self and his family, who, uli, unfortunately didn’t make it, so he’s tried 
to treat the whole population as his extended family, which, uh, caiVt 
be easy.” 

“What about you?” 

“Oh, I never liked my family much anyway.” 

“I mean, why did you come here?” 

“A chance to do observational asti’onomy with no academic poli- 
tics? Anyway, that’s what I, uh, thought at the time. It’s all routine 
work, but I’ve named 55 moons and asteroids and calculated the 
orbits of 41 comets since I came here, all of them approved by the, 
uh, lAU, and how many people can claim that sort of record? Check.” 
Laura stared at the board, sighed inaudibly, and sacrificed a pawn. 
“What are you going to, uh, do about Bennett?” 

“Wiat?” She looked up, startled. 

“You came all this way hoping for justice, <mfl you don’t strike me 
as the sort who gives up easily. Don’t worry, I won’t, uh, warn him or 
anything.” 

“What can I do? Your justice system here has cleared—" van 
Neukirk snorted. “OK, so we all know it wasn’t justice. What do you 
expect me to do?" 

“Wliat do you want to do?” 

“Tliat depends how bad a mood I’m in,” she said, lightly. “Most of 
the time I just want him to understand what he did by killing Uncle 
Neil, what he took from the world. Other times I want him to suffer, 
maybe even to die. And on rare occasions. I’d like eveiybody here 
who decided that race was more important than justice to pay. Check. 
Mate in three moves.” 

Van Neukirk blinked. “Should I plead for mercy now?” 

“Mercy? It’s only a game.” 

The astronomer shook his head. “We botli know better tl\an that,” 
he said. 




J AURA LOOKED AROUND AT HER AUDI- 

■ ence, which consisted of the Citizen's 
I Council, the teaching staff of the Univer- 
I sity of New Virginia, and a few journalists. 

■ She didn't see anyone who looked like a 

■ farmer or grazier, and gathered that the 
I Council wanted to control the timing of 
I her announcement, probably to coincide 
I with the elections. She glanced at 
Imm Carmichael, who nodded briefly. "As you 
can see," she began, "the Faculty of Genetics has 
succeeded in producing two new strains of grass 
in an attempt to deal with the food shortages 
slowing down human population growth on 

Ivoiy. This,” she indicated the long, jointed grass stalks m the tray to 
her right, “has been engineered from bamboo, with genes from sev- 
eral other plants, to produce a fast-growing cold-resistant grass 
intended as animal fodder. Given sufficient moisture, this grass can 
grow at the rate of 25 to 27 centimeters per day — that’s up to 10-and- 
a-half inches. It flowers when it gets to between one and two meters 
m height, and is soft, enough for all of your grazing aninrals to eat it; it 
can even be mowed and used as hay. We have bison, deer, and ante- 
lope in the zoo that have been eating it hapjnly for weeks now. It grows 
well in the shade of yoim conifers, and the roots will survive the cold- 
est winter nights. If you’ll examine the roots, you’ll notice that we’ve 
incorporated alfalfa genes to give the plant root nodules containing 
nitrogen-fixing symbiotic bacteria, to create better farmland. 

‘'This plant is a new strain of arctic wheat from Earth, engineered 
to survive the nights and give you a good crop every Ivorian year. It 
also has root nodules, but fewer of tlrem. Unlike the otlier grass, it 
won’t gr ow wild, but you won’t need to grow it in greenhouses, either, 
so you’ll be able to use them for fruit and green vegetables, and cut 
back on the vitamin supplements. Tire wheat also makes a pretty 
good beer,” she added, dilly, “which has to be an improvement on Uie 
local hooch. 

"Are there any questions?” 

IT WAS LATE ON A MILD SPRING DAY AND LaUR/\ WAS SITTING IN HER 
apartment, playing chess against tire com while Sue Wilkins, one of 
her bodyguards, laiitted a baby jacket. She’djust sacrificed a kiright 
to save Irer queen when a hologram of Carmichael’s weatherbeaten 
face appeared above the board. “Dr. Strong? I'm on my way to the 
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decided that race was more important than justice to pay. 



hospital; Ret has broken his hip." She was already out of her chair 
before he said, “He’s asked to see you." 

“I’ll be right there, but there’s not a lot I can do. I’m a medical doc- 
tor, but I was never much of a surgeon—” 

Carmichael shook his head. “I don’t think there’s anything anybody 
can do." 

“How did it happen?” 

“He had a heart attack while climbing the stairs at the observatory, 
and fell. The prognosis isn’t good; he’s had attacks before, but he’s 
kept working." 

“You don’t exactly encourage people to retire here,” said Laura, drily. 

Carmichael grimaced. “I can pick you up, if you’d like an escort 
through the bureaucracy." 

“Please." He arrived a few minutes later, wearing his Sheriff’s uni- 
form; despite the bad news, he looked more relaxed than he had 
before the election. “Ret doesn’t have to work the hours he does," he 
said defensively, as they walked toward the hospital. 

“You think somebody else is going to run the observatory?” 

“Nall, I guess not, but he won’t be able to, for a while at least” 

“Well, that should do wonders for his will to live." Carmichael 
glared at her. “He’ll still have to teach, won't he? I know, I know, you 
can’t spare the food for adults who aren’t seen as contributing, and 
how many Ivorians see astronomy as necessary? Look, let him move 
in with me; I can afford to feed him. The new wheat crop will be ready 
for harvest in a few weeks — " 

“It’d be against the law.” She looked blank. “A man and a woman 
living together. But you’re right; he can’t stay out at the observatory 
alone. I have spare rooms — " 

“I’m an MD! I can look after him!” 

“That’s not enough. And even if I was prepared to make an excep- 
tion, the Mayor can go through the Attorney-General, and Thombuiy 
isn’t going to come miming to your aid again.” Laura accepted that 
with a barely visible shmg; the new Mayor, Duplessis, had been the 
judge at Bennett’s trial. “Besides, the mayor wants you to eat the new 
wheat for a season before he lets anybody else near it, except for the 
lifers at the work farms — he’d be glad to see them dead." 

“Does he really think I’d poison the whole settlement?” She 
sounded more amused than outraged. 

“Probably not, but he doesn’t trust you, either. Hell, I’m not sure I 
do." She looked hurt, and he sighed, leaned up against the wall, and 
looked up and down the alley to make sure no one was in earshot 
“You came all this way to get justice for a member of your family— 
OK, he wasn’t your blood, but I know you think of him as family any- 
way. I understand that. You didn’t get justice — you know it, I know 
it, the Mayor knows it, most of us know it— and now you’re not just 
pissed at Bennett, you’re pissed at everybody who denied you justice, 
which is pretty much all of us. Now, you don’t strike me as the type 
to take that sort of shit without doing something, and I don’t neces- 
sarily have a problem with that I just want you to swear to me that 



you haven’t done anything that will harm irmocent people — and oi 
kids are innocent, even if you don’t believe tire rest of us could be—” 
Laura raised her hand. “I swear. I’ll take a com scan, if you insist. 
It’s one of the first things they teach you when you study medicine— 
First, do no haiin.” - 

Carmichael looked at her suspiciously, then nodded. “There’s no 
contraceptive or anything like that in the grain?” 

“No contraceptive, no poison; as I promised, the extra food will 
make it easier to increase your population, not more difficult. You 
can feed it to the pregnant women in your farms perfectly safely, and 
ru eat it for every meal until I leave here, if that’s what you want.” 
Carmichael was silent for a moment. “The Mayor doesn’t want to 
let you leave. He thinks you can be useful to him, if only as a sacrifi- 
cial goat I want you out of here, and I’m prepared to live with the con- 
sequences of helping you escape, if that's what it takes.” 

“Thank you.” 

“Don’t thank me yet Sure, I respect your reasons for coming here, 
what you’ve done and what you’ve tried to do, but mostly I lliinkyou’re 
too dangerous to keep around. Just by being alive, you’re a symbol— 
and before you reach for that little noisemaker of yours, you’d be an 
even bigger symbol dead. Most folks here don’t much care that Ben- 
nett murdered Rosen, but they know he set out to rape your mother, a 
white woman, by holding a gun on either you or her, and they’re pissed 
that he got away with that. We had a petition, a few days before the 
election; more dran 1,600 parents insisting Bermett be removed from 
all teaching duties and any contact with children other than his own. 
That’s the main reason Ret’s been doing so much of his work. You and 
Bennett have— what’s the fucking word?-^polarized folks around here, 
and just like the last time we had offworlders here, we have mostly 
women on one side — ^your side — and mostly men on the other. That 
means more domestics, more separations, more work for me, and a 
lower birthrate. As far as I’m concerned, the sooner you leave, the bet- 
ter, and anything I can do to help, I will. Fortunately, I can trust all my 
deputies to back me up— I hope." He grimaced. “OK, let’s go.” 

The next time she saw Carmichael was at van Neukirk’s funeral; the 
time after that, when he arrived unexpectedly at her door while she 
was asleep. Sue Wilkins stumbled to the door, wrapping a robe 
around her bulging belly without letting go her stunclub. “Phil?” she 
said, staring at the image from the security camera 
“Yeah. We’ve just received a transmission from the Ulysses-, I didn’t 
call in case somebody’s morutoring the com. Josh has gone to get a 
tilter, but we’ve got to go now, before the Mayor catches on.” 

She opened the door to admit Carmichael, tlien waddled quickly 
into Laura’s room to wake her. “It’s obvious you’ve never had kids,” 
she muttered, as the geneticist slowly emerged from sleep. She threw 
her shipsuit and a bison-hide coat onto the bed, it being early winter 
and a few hours before dawn. Laura rubbed her eyes. “Whuh?” 

“Rise and shine, sweetheart, The cavalry’s here. Is there anything 
you need to take?” 



The next thing he saw was Laura bending over him, her hood 



Laura, suddenly alert, climbed out of bed and grabbed her bag. “I 
need my com; the rest can stay here.” She picked up her quaker. “Do 
you want this?” 

Her bodyguard shrugged. “Hold on to it until we get out of here.” 

“You’re coming with me?" 

"If they’re taking Josh to a farm, I’m going with him," she replied, 
firmly. 

“\^t about your kids?" 

“Pauline’s 16; the others can stay with her or with us, whichever 
they like. Come on, girl.” 

^11 E’RE GOING TO HANSON ISLAND,” EXPLAINED 
III Carmichael, when they were airborne. “The old landing 
III sight is belly-deep in your new grass, and this thing 
III makes a piss-poor lawnmower, thou^ you wouldn’t 
III know it from the way Josh flies." Sue smiled. “Fm not 
III sure how well a shutUe would cope with the long grass 
I I I either. The island’sjust big and flat enough for a landing 
III strip, so we decided not to seed it The wind will get 
III pretty fierce after the sun comes up, but I think we can 
I I I cope; still, if anybody feels like praying, it couldn’t hurt” 
l^l^l “Will Duplessis know we’re headed here?” asked 
^■■Iv Laura. 

“He might guess, but we have a good head start, and it’ll take them 
a few minutes to find a filter that’s fuelled and ready. I left a com- 
pression program running at the observatory, so they won’t be able 
to communicate with any of the weather satellites for a couple of 
hours, and if they try to stop the program, it’ll take them even longer 
to reboot You can thank Piet for that; he spent his last few d^ teach- 
ing me how to bollix the system.” 

They flew along in silence for several minutes, heading into the ris- 
ing sun, until they saw the island on the horizon. “When will the shut- 
tle land?" asked Laura 

“About 20 minutes after we do, if she can do it on the first attempt, 
and she probably can. I don’t want to broadcast our location, so I’ve 
asked her to keep communications to a minimum.” 

“'Then you might as well just leave me there and fly back.” 

Carmichael shook his head. “Not yet; there’s still a shitload of 
things that can go wrong, and you’re not going to last long stranded 
on that rock. We’ll stay imfil the shuttle’s down." 

“Uh, Chief ...” called Wilkins. 

“Ye^?” 

“I think we’ve picked up a tail— fuck, lost it again. Just a sec ... 
tliere it is. Just at the edge of sensor range, and moving too fast to be 
a boat. Speed and bearing match ours.” 

Carmichael swore, and clambered into the co-pilot’s seat. “That 
was quick. Who the hell would know we were coming here?” 

“Bennett,” suggested Laura. “He supervised the seeding, he 
would’ve known about the island . . ." The Sheriff digested this, and 



nodded. “Drop me on the island, and fly back. I’ll be much less obvi- 
ous than the filter...” 

“You’ll also be a sitting duck,” growled Carmichael. His eyes 
scanned the passenger bay. Two shotguns, three tangler pistols, and 
a quaker. “OK, to hell wi^ radio silence. Let’s see how much time 
we’ve got." 

According to the rangefinders on Carmichael’s nox and the 
filter’s sensors, Bennett's filter landed 231 meters away from them, 
well out of effective range of their weapons. Carmichael watched 
through his nox, set to infrared, as the filter door opened. "Just him 
and the pilot, like he said — oh, shit Rocket pistol, and a shotgun.” He 
looked at the clock readout in the nox; at least 1 1 minutes before the 
shuttle landed. “OK, both of you, other side of the filter.” 

“What about you?” asked Laura 

“I’m staying put and talking to him. If he tries firing a heatseeker, 
he’ll just hit the filter; we’ll be stranded here, but at least it won’t 
explode or any of that shit” 

She stared at the filter. The sky was just light enough to make out 
the silhouette, though she couldn’t pick out Bermett in front of it 
“What if I try getting closer?" 

“Are you crazy? He can pick you off as easy as—” 

“I’m wearing a shipsuiL If I pull the mask down and breathe from 
the air tanks and set the insulation to maximum. I’ll be all but invisi- 
ble in infrared. If I can get into range for the quaker ...” 

Sue Wilkins shook her head. “Can you fire a shotgim?” 

“I don’t know. I’ve fired a tangler ...” 

Sue considered this, then handed her her tangler pistol. “OK Best 
of luck.” 

“You can’t be serious,” growled Carmichael. 

“Sure I am; it has twice the range of her popgun, and do you have 
any better ideas? You just keep him talking.” 

“What about the pilot? He’ll be scanning the area, too ...” 

“I’ll keep my head down." Laura threw the buffalo-hide coat into 
the filter, pulled the hood of her shipsuit over her face, adjusted the 
controls until it was a neutral gray barely distinguishable from the 
gray-green of the terraforming lichen, took the pistol from Sue 
Wilkins, followed her around to the far side of the filter, then dropped 
to the ground and began crawling toward Bennett. Carmichael 
watched her, slightly stunned, then reached for his com. “Ben?” 

“I’m here, Phil. You running out on us?” 

“Me? Never. But Fm not going to force anybody to stay here against 
their will." 

“You sure about that? How many people here do you think would 
like to go back to Earth, now they Imow how tough it is here?" 

Carmichael glanced away fixim the filter for a moment There was 
a warm spot creeping away from him that might have been Laura 
Strong, but he wouldn’t have sworn to it. “I don’t know," he replied. 
"Uh-huh. OK, some people we don’t need, but some we do, and 
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open. It seemed to Bennett that nothing moved, for several 



Strong is one of them. What if this new grain of hers dies next sea- 
son, or something?” 

“Then I guess it’s up to you to fix it,” said Carmichael, slowly. “Hell, 
you’ve taken most of the credit for her work as it is." He didn’t need 
the nox to know that Bennett’s face had turned red. 

“Maybe,” Bennett said, after a moment’s thought, “but if I didn’t, 
how many people here would trust her enough to eat this new food?” 

“I don’t know." 

Bennett nodded. “That was always your problem, Phil; it’s why you 
washed out as Mayor. You can never see past the individual to the 
public good, the big picture. Take my trial. OK, I was guilty, but it was 
in the public interest to acquit me." Carmichael grunted. “Same with 
putting my name to Strong’s work. Or were you just overwhelmed by 
those baby blue eyes and big white boobs?” 

Without intending it, Cannichael looked away, looking for Laura. 
No sign of her. 

“Phil? Just hand her over, and I’ll take her back to town, and we’ll 
forget this happened — say you were out checking on how the grass 
was growng, or something," 

“And if I don’t?" 

A moment of silence. “Josh? You listening to this? Make him see 
sense, willya?” More silence, suddenly broken by a loud, distant 
BWOOOOM, making them all look around and up. The shuttle had 
slowed down to subsonic speed and was headed for the flat ground 
between the filters. Bennett looked back toward the tilter, and saw 
Laura, barely visible in the early morning light, crawling furiously 
toward him. She raised her tangler pistol and fired, and the tangleweb 
splattered on tire tilter beside him. He returned fire without aiming, but 
without enough body heat to lock onto, the rocket exploded a meter in 
front of her. Carmichael ran toward Bennett, shotgun at the ready. Ben- 
nett hesitated, wondering which of them to shoot next, and then the 
shuttle touched down a few hundred meters away, speeding toward 
where Laura was crouched on the lichen. Bermett ^d Just as she 
looked over at the shuttle and hit the ground, and the rocket passed 
over her back, missing by a few centimeters. Before he could aim again, 
the shuttle fired its braking jets, sending blasts of hot air across his field 
of visioa Bennett swore, bolstered the rocket pistol, and shouldered his 
shotgun. The shuttle screamed to a halt in front of him, one wheel miss- 
ing Laura by less than a meter. She lay there, staring up at the faintly 
glowing heat shield just out of reach. Bennett stared at the shuttle, then 
ran around to the fai‘ side, where he remembered seeing the hatch. 

“Drop the gun! You’re under arrest!” 

He turned, startled, and saw Sue Wilkins standing about 30 meters 
away. He hesitated, and she fired, the blast of buckshot hitting him 
in the chest The next thing he saw was Laura Strong bending over 
him, her hood open. 

“Get a medkit,” she said. Sue, behind her, merely stared. “I can save 
him, if you huny!” 

It seemed to Bennett that nothing moved, nothing happened, for 




several hours, then he heard a vaguely familiar woman’s voice sa 
“There’s a kit in the shuttle. I’ll get it” 



Laura had disappeared into her tiny cabin almost as soon as 
they’d left the waystation on Terre’Blanche. The crew let her stay 
there undisturbed for 48 hours, then Madelon called her over the 
com. She was concerned to find that Laura had covered the cameras 
before answering, but privacy is precious on a small ship, and after 
establishing that she had food and water, she left her alone for 
another 48 hours. After that, she stood outside the cabin, and insisted 
that she wasn’t moving until Laura emerged or let her in. Six hours 
later, tlie door opened. Madelon stared at the olive-skinned, dark- 
eyed woman sitting on the bed. She had Laura’s platinum hair, but 
with dark roots. “Well?" she asked, “are you coming in?” 

The cabin was a little over two meters by two by one with every- 
thing folded into the walls, but Madelon squeezed inside and shut the 
door. “Laura?" 

“Yes.” 

“Is this ... what happened? Are you ...?" 

“I’m fine. It’s just something I ate.” She smiled. “I was lucky you 
arrived when you did; I made the incubation period a little too short 
and had to stay out of the sun, because the change is hastened by ultra- 
violet light Some of the people on the prison farms who’ve been eat- 
ing the same food I have must have changed by now as well; it should 
start to affect everyone else in a few weeks. You’ve read my reports?" 

“Only the precis.” 

“So you know about the new crops and animal fodder I engi- 
neered?” Madelon nodded. “I created a self-replicating nano inside 
the nitrogen-fixing bacteria, which is passed on to whoever eats it 
though it only affects humans.” 

“It changes genes?” 

Laura laughed. “Nothing so drastic. It just causes increased melanin 
production; I’m going to be much darker than this by the time it stops 
in a few more days." 

“Is it permanent?” 

“No . . . well, yes, if you don’t reverse it but it’s ea^ to reverse. All 
you need is a lab and the know-how. Bermett could do it if he knew 
Rosen’s work— if they don’t lynch him first that is. ” She smiled thinly. 
“You see, he took all the credit for creating the new strains, so I sus- 
pect he’ll find it hard to dodge the blame.” 

Madelon sat there silently, absorbing this. “Is that why you did this? 
Just so they’d lynch Bermett?” 

She shrugged. “I’d prefer it if Bermett had some idea of what he’d 
done by murdering Rosen, but I can’t make him learn— and I’m not 
responsible for what passes for justice on Ivory. Mind you," and her 
smile became a little wider, “if they don’t find out how to reverse the 
procedure, I think they might have to change their immigration pol- 
icy. Do you think they’ll still want to bring in a few thousand white 
supremacists to boost their population? Personally, I doubt it” □ 
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SCIENCE 




A. 



Science Fiction can tell you where it’s going 
simply by looking back at where it’s been. 

^ BrIS^E .1 



gainsl (he tall night, 

across the wounded galaxies, 

envoy to new worlds, 

behold the man-he, she, and., 

born into light, dying ot the l.ght, 

becoming alien beween worlds, 

o new species more thon human 

always coming home 

alone against tomorrow. 

rime and again, those who can, 

the shy and a« between. 

we cast down the stars, 
four hundred billion stars 
on wings ot song. 

Brightness falls from the air, 
downward to the Earth, 



down the bright way 
burning with a vision. 

Earth abides, a swiftly tilting 

planet in the ocean of night 

Explorers of the infinite, exiled 
from Earth, 

dancing at the edge of the world 

we call back yesterday 

in memory still green. 

We return to Earth 
but we ore not of the Earth. 

The future look us out there 
across the seo of suns 
in search of forever, 
beyond the blue event honzon 
where lime winds blow. 



Lest darkness fall 
you shall know them. 

Strange relations. Strange 
ports of call. Strange horizons 
from utopia to nightmare. 

Star-line velocities ten thousand 

light years from home. 

Men like gods, women of wonde 

holding your eight hands. 

The shape of things to come. 

The stars ore ours-toke backplane. 

Dream the creation of tomorrowl^ 

Dream the last dangerous visions. 



Addendum: Except for changes in puncluation and capiializaiion, this poem is composed entirely horn the titles of science fction books and periodicals. Ac/osstfie Sea o/ Suns, Gregory Benford, 1994. 
Across the Wouncied Galaides. Larry McCaffery et al., ^S9Q. Against the FallotNl^t Arthur C. Clarke, 1949. Alons Agamt Tomonow, Harlan Bison, 1971, Always Coming Howe, Ursula K Le Goin, 
1985. And AtfSehveen, Zipha Keatley Snyder. 1975. Bscommg AHert, Rebecca Ore, 1987. SeftoW the Men, Michael Moorcock, Between Woiirls. Garret Smith, 1929. ^vw)(J^r>e8^ue&«n^Hon'• 
^o^, FredenkPohl, tffn. Bom Into L>gni, Paul Samuel Jacobs, 1988. Sn^fnessFd/isFromtheAir, James Tiptree, Jr., 1985, Burning With a Wsmrr (SF poetry anthologyA Rc^ie/I Fraziet (ed,), 1984, But 
Wa Are Not of the Barth. Jean E. Karl, 1981, Call Back yesferalay, James 0. Forman. 1981. Casf OcHvn tfw Sters McClure Jones, 1678. Change foe Sky, tocgaret St. Cir^e. The Creation OITbmor- 
row, Paul A Carter, 1977. D^ng At the Bdge of tt>e World. Uraula K. Le Quin, 1969. Ootm foe SrighllV&y, Robed Reed. 1991. Doivnwsrdjo foe Earth. Robert Sitveibe^ 1970. Dream, S.Foivter Wright, 
1931. Dyirrg of foe George R- R. Martin, 1977. Earth Abides. George R, Stewart. 1949. Envoy to iVewtVorWs. Keith Laumer, 1963, Exiled Firm Ear^ Ben Bova, 1971. ExtrlorersOfThB Ini^ite.Sam 
Moskowitz, 1953. Four Wundfeda//kjn Stare, PaulJ. McAuley, 1988. From Utopia To A/igrttnare, Chad Walsh, 1982. The Future TookUsOuf There, David Severn, 1957, He. She. and If, Ma^ Percy, 
1991. Holding Your El^ Hands {SF poetry anthology). Edward Luoe-Smith (ed.). 1969. fo Memory SfiflG.reert Isaac Asimov, 1979, In the Ocean of Night. Gregory Benftxd. 1979. In Seart^ Oi Forever, 
Rodney Matthews, 1985. The Last Dangerous Visions, Marten Ellison (ed ), uripublished Lest Darkness Fall. L. Prague de Camp. 1941. Men Like Gods. H.G. Walls. 1923. More Than Hmap, Tfiaodore 
Sturgeon, 1953. A A/ew^oecfes. Robin Roberts. 1^- On tWngso/Song. Thomas M.Disch, 1979. fleft;mTo£ad/i,H.M,Hcovef,l980 The Shapeo/Things To Come. H.G. Walls. 1933, Sfar’Lfoe (Newslet- 
ter o( the Science Fiction Poetry Assocjaiion).vaffous 0 dilors, 1978. The Store Are Ours, Andte Norton, 1954, Swnge Hcwons, Sam Moskowitz, 1976. Grange Ports of Caf( Augusi Derieih (ed,), 1948, 
Sl/ange Re/atfons, Philip Jose Farmer, 1960, ASwiWy Tilting PlaheL Madeleine L'Engle, 19^. T^ke Back Plenty. Colin Greenland, 1990. Ten Thousand i/^f Vbare From Hcvre. James nptrBe, Jr. 1973. 
Those Who Can. Robin Scon Wilson (ed.), 1 973. Time and Agan Jack Fmney, 1970. V'etocifies(SFpoetry magazine). Andrew Jorao(ed.), 1982-1988 IVe. Zair iatin. 1924. Where Time W^nds 
fltotv, Robert Holdstoek, 1981. Women Worwter, Pamela Sargent (ed.), 1974. You Shall Know Them, Vetcors (pseud. ol Jean Brirlles), 1953. 
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HRMES: Lois H. Gresh & Robert Weinberg 

STATS S GRESH..Xo\) computer expert, an independent consultant and cybersecurity specialist For major 
corporations— including Kodak, Xerox, Westinqhouse, and Sperry, as well as the U.S, 
Department oF DeFense/Army/Navy— an^ an award-winning science Fiction and suspense 
author, nominated six times For the Theodore Sturgeon and Bram Stoker Awards. 

WEINBERG...\s the Hugo, World Fantasy, and Balrog Award-nominated author oF eighteen books 
oF science Fiction, horror, and suspense, editor oF more than one hundred anthologies, 
Former teacher oF the popular Columbia College course “Writing Technothrillers, " and a 
two-time winner oF the World Fantasy Award. 



MISSION COMPLETED I! A cyberthriller so cutting-edge... by the time you’re Finished reading it, 
it may be fact\ 




It’s the ultimate computer-age 
nightmare: a secret gang of 
superhackers are pulling off 
the cybercrime of the 
century— emptying major bank 
accounts with a revolutionary 
genetic computer code that 
covers its own tracks...and 
can’t be traced. 

It’s up to Internet security 
whiz kid Judy Carmody to 
stop the online outlaws. All 
she has to do is defeat their 
renegade code... before they 
terminate her life. 



THE e:=-=:perts haue spoken... 

“An early warning of 21st-century crime and terrorism...Refreshing 
and frightening...The technology they describe will inevitably arrive." 

Or. Howard Frank, Former Director, Information Technology Office, 
Department of Defense Advance Research Projects Agency 

■'An all too real world.. .where a new breed of cyber-predators 
:rowl the global net...Gresh and Weinberg entertain and 

us.” —James Buchanan, Gannett Professor, 

Rochester Institute of Technology 



Now it’s YOUR turn: Face the Futurel 




Turn on, tnne in, and drop out— 
but whatever you do, just don’t say no. 

O N THE NIGHT OF JULY 26, 1979 A 
fire breaks out in a farm supply ware- 
house on the 1 00 block of 1 st Avenue 
North in Nashville, Tennessee. Investi- 
gators will later determine that it started 
by accident; old copper wiring in the 
hundred-year-old building short-cir- 
cuited and, in turn, ignited canvas 
stockpiled on the second floor. Whatever the reason, the ware- 
house goes up fast; the four-story building is filled with inflammable 
material, and by the time the first firetrucks arrive on the scene, 
flames are rushing through its sooty windows and licking its roof. 

It's clear from the beginning that the warehouse is going to be 

lost; all the firefighters 
can do is contain the 
blaze and prevent it 
from spreading to adja- 
cent buildings on the 
riverfront. Their job is 
made more difficult by 

BY 
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the weather conditions; the air is warm jmd humid, with prevailing 
winds coming from the southeast, so the smoke tends to billow out 
instead of going up. The firemen have donned oxygen masks, (hough, 
so they’re largely unaffected by the fumes, ixit as (he fire consumes 
everything \vithin the warehouse, a dense browm fog wafts through 
tlie streets of dowmtown Nashville. 

Only a block away is the vice strip commonly known as Lower 
Broad, an appropriate name since the street is lined with strip joints, 
porno theaters, and seedy bars, Wlien firelrucks begin roaring down 
Broadway toward tl\e river, the denizens of (he Classic Cat, Deemun’s 
Den, and Tootsie’s Orchid Lounge get off their bai- stools and wander 
out to see what the fuss was all about. Upon seeing (hat a warehouse 
down on the Cumberland was going up in flames, some of these 
drinkeis, hookers, and three-time loseis saunter down the street to 
watch the show, while others simply take their beeis out onto the 
sidewalk. It’s a slow Wednesday night and there’s nothing much else 
to do; although Lower Broad is filled with smoke, some of these 
upstanding citizens notice that it smells kinda good . . . 

Wliat happens next will be reported by newspapeis across the woi ld 
and make its way into the national folklore. Wthin an hour of the 
arrival of tlie first firetrucks, Lower Broad becomes the scene of aspon- 
taneous block paily. All of a sudden, people start act ing up; from Uie 
most stoical bouncer to the most sour whore, big loopy grins spread 
across everyone’s faces. A 20-year alcoholic who was once a high- 
school gymnast suddenly feels compelled to do cai1 wheels in front of 
Ernest Tiibb’s Record Store. A hooker jumps up on the hood of a 
Caddy, shimmies out of her tube top and starts an exotic dance. A 
lapsed Southern Baptist finds a Bible and begins reading aloud from 
tlie Book of Genesis, witit ribald conunentary on the travails of Adam 
and Eve. Someone props open the doors of his custom van, slaps a 
Waylon Jennings tape into the stereo, and cranks up the volume; witliin 
minutes people are dancing on the sidewalks, and then in the street. 
Tlie bars and ship clubs and pom theaters empty out; bartendeis stai1 
giving away beer, more hookers discard their clotlies, and the roofs of 
half-a-dozen parked cars become impromptu dance floors. 

It’s not long before Metro Police arrive on the scene. At first, the 
officers do their jobs, making busts for public dmnkenness and inde- 
cent exposure, but after a wliile they decide to let things slide. No 
one’s getting hurt, after all, and gee, isn’t it nice to see all those poor- 
bastards happy for a change? So t hey hang ar ound to make sure no 
one walks out in front of a moving car, and laugh when the alcoholic 
gr aduates from cartwheels to somersaults. One officer even dances 
with a transvestite. 

At the warehouse, the firefighters not wearing resirirators start los- 
ing interest in the blaze. Some become distracted and forget what 
tiiey’re doing; the fireman operating Pump Three switches off the feed 
valves when he’s supposed to open them wider-, while two other-s sit 
down on the bumper of a hook-and-ladder and start chatting about how 
much the fire resembles Van Gogh’s Starnj Night. Another- decides 
that now is a good time to call his mother (o wish her a happy birth- 
day. Only tlie firemen wearing masks are able to perform their duties; 
this is one reason why the war-ehouse ultimately bums to the gr ound. 

The following day, after the cinders have cooled and everyone 
involved has woken up with liangover-s and bloodshot eyes, an offi- 
cial investigation is launched. Remarkably, the near-by hospitals have 
reported very few ii\juries: minor bur-ns from a couple of firefighters, 
a few cuts and sprained ankles from the celebrants. Also, for the fir-st 
time ill months, no muggings, shootings, or robberies have been 
reported on Lower Broad. In fact, two hookers later give up their 
tr-ade and go in search of straight jobs instead of jobs witli sti-aights, 
and the man who dropped out of church to become a dr-unk decides 
to give up the bottle and rejoin his congregation. 

Wliile everyone in City Hall is still trying to figure out what hap- 
pened, someone at the fire department gets an inventory list from 
the warehouse owner. It turns out that the war-ehouse contained, 
among many otlier things, about 1,500 feet of rope, and that this rope 
was manufactured in Louisville, Kentucky, from hemp derived fr om 
cannabis saliva, sometimes also known as inaiijuana. 

The Sheriff of Davidson County, upon r-eading the fomial report 



submitted to him by the flr-e department, looks up from the loose- 
leaf binder-. 

“Marfiuana?” he asks. “Wlial the hell’s that?” 

Marijuana is as much a pai-t of American history as Old Glory. 
Indeed, eai-Iy flags w'ere made from cannabis hemp, a fact not with- 
out its owm ii-nny since the wot-(l “canvas” is the Dutch pr-onunciation 
of (he Greek word “Kannabis.” Bogituiing in 1619, when far-mer-s in the 
JaniestowTi Colony in Virginia w'eie o)-(leied by law to sow Indian 
hemp seeds, cannabis .saliva was gt-own throughout the original IJ 
colonies as a stable ci-op. Everything — sailcloth, fisherman’s nel.s, 
clothing, table linen, lamp oil, paint, rope — was made from hemp; as 
a textile, its softer than cotton, w'ai-niei- and moi-e w'ater absorbent, 
and has better tensile sliength. The original draft of the Declaration 
of Independence w'as written on hemp paper; the Continental Army 
under Gen. George Washington huddled within coats and blankets 
woven from hemp cloth while (hey waited out the long, cold winter 
in \'alley For-ge. 

By I he middle of the 1 9th century, cannabis was gi-owm moi-e exten- 
sively in the United Stales than cotton, and for good reason. It’s more 
easily cultivated than cotton, especially in cool climates, and for a 
w'hile it wasmor-e easily refined. All of its parts can be irsed; the roots, 
buds, and leaves of the female cannabis plants were being used tc* 
make elixit-s for the r elief of headaches, nausea, menstrual cramps, 
and other ailments. In 1850, over eight thousand hemp plantation.^ 
wer-e spr-ead across the I fnited States. Towms throughout the east and 
south were named Hempfield, Hempstead, or Hemphill; the first fam- 
ilies to settle the WesletTi frontier tr-aveled across the plains in cov- 
ered wagons whose awnings were made of hemp canvas. 

It was not until Eli Whitney invented the cotton gin that cannabis 
was replaceci as the lar-gest cash crop in America; the costs of refin- 
ing cotton finally became competitive with those of cannabis. Even 
so, hemp remained a nu\jor agricultural product in the United States. 
In fact, hemp twine was commonly used to bale cotton. 

A TTIIE BEGINN’ING of the 201'H CENTFRY, ALTHOl'GH MIL- 
lions of acres of cannabis were planted fr-om Virguiia to 
California, only a r-clative handful of people knew that 
it was possible to get stoned on this stuff, and then only 
in the lowest tiers of American society. Mexican 
migrant worker-s in Texas rmd blacks iti the Mississippi 
Delta, unable to afford anything better-, lean-red that if 
you took leaves off the hemp plants they picked and 
[-oiled them mto cigarettes, you could get a cheap high. 
But “marijuana,” to use the Hispanic slang, was con- 
sidered to be a poor man’s kick; smoking it meant that 
you didn’t, have enough money to buy wluskey. Segr'e- 
gation also meant that it was a long time before white people leai-ned 
about marijuana. 

In the 1930s, a short-lived effort to outlaw the cultivation ofrnari- 
juarra was undertaken by Hany J. Anslinger, the director of (he rrewly 
formed Federal Bureau of Nar-cotics. Anslinger was appointed to this 
job by Pi-esident Hoover because his uncle-in-law, Andrew Mellon, 
was Hoover’s Secretary of State. Mellon was the chief financial 
backer of the Mellon Bank of Pittsburgh, which in (ur-r-i was a heavy 
investor in the DuPont Company, DuPont was developing artificial 
textiles which wet-e interrded to compete with cotton; howe\'er-, the 
company was also awar-e that new pr-ocesses had been r-ecently 
invented which would soon make hemp cloth even less expensive 
than cotton, Andrew Mellon realized that DuPont’s textiles would 
succeed only if hemp disappeared ft-orn the rnar-ketplace, so he got 
his in-law nephew in the new Feder-al Bureau of Narcotics to launch 
a public campaign against cannabis. 

Anslinger- disco\ er-ed t hat blacks arrd lat inos m the deep South were 
smoking mar-yuana; since these nrinorilies wer-e often involved in vio- 
lent crimes, he fed sensationalized, and even patently false, stories to 
the press that marijuana was making all those coloreds do things like 
laugh at white merr mid rape while women, As outrageous as the hoax 
was, it nearly succeeded; in 1937, Congr-ess began debating a jii-oposed 
Marijutma Tax Act which would effectively outlaw cannabis cultiv'a- 
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tion in the United States by taxing its growers into oblivion. It was 
stopped when lobbyists from various industries dependent upon 
cannabis made a last-minute counterattack. Representatives from 
many large companies met with President Roosevelt and key mem- 
bers of the House and Senate atid made them realize that the Mari- 
juana Tax Act would destroy a large section of tlie nation’s economy 
Just when the coimtry was struggliitg to recover from tlie Depression. 
Roosevelt and a coalition of Southern Democrats managed to swing 
enough votes to defeat the bill by a narrow margin. 

Roosevelt fired Hany Aitslinger shortly afterward. Then, as a con- 
cession to the hemp lobby, he ordered the Civilian Conservation 
Corps to plant 10,000 acres of cannabis on federal land in Tennessee 
and North Carolina. 

It’S august 16, 1969, AND IN A MUDDY FARM HELD IN BETHEL, NEW 
York, more than 300,000 members of die post-war baby boom are 
causing an explosion of their owm. So many people have traveled 
across the country for the Woodstock Music and Art Fair tliat the 
New York State Thruway has been closed. The gates have been 
crashed, cow ponds have been turned into 
swimming holes, nearby woods into commu- 
nal toilets. National Guard helicopters are air- 
lifting food and medical supplies to the site, 
and a rainstonn has turned all these middle- 
class kids into mud-caked aboriginals. His- 
tory will remember this moment, maybe. 

Behind the teetering stage, Jerry Garcia is 
having a really bad day. Tlie Grateful Dead liad 
driven all die way from San Francisco to be 
one of tlie featured bands, but now he’s won- 
dering if it was worth the effort. First, tliey liad 
to follow The Who; if playing behind Pete 
Tow'nshend and Keith Moon wasn’t cold- 
blooded murder, tlien being followed by Jimi 
Hendrix certainly is. The shower left the stage 
covered ivith puddles of imn; their equipment 
wasn’t properly grounded, so he, Phil, and 
Bobby received nasty shocks every time they 
touched their guitar strings. Pigpen’s pissing 
and moaning because tliere isn’t any booze 
and all these hippies have to offer is brown 
acid and jimson weed. Tlie only mercy is that 
no one recorded them; the band refused to 
sign tlie Warner Brotliers contract that would 
allow their set to be filmed or taped for the 
movie and record album rumoi-ed to be in the 
works. Considering that the Dead’s brief per- 
formance was one of their worst, at least diey 
won't have to be embarrassed by it later 
So Jerry wanders around backstage in 
search of something to take his mind off his 
troubles, and over there, leaning against a 
scaffold, is Ritchie Valens. Ritchie’s the only teen heait-tlirob from the 
’50s to have successfully made the transition from rockabilly to acid 
rock; his hair is shoulder-length now, his latino back-up band is hip 
to his idea of playing electric Tex-Mex, and his albums are doing well 
enough that he isn’t constantly fighting his record company the way 
the Dead are. Jerry and Ritchie are buddies from tlie Avalon Ball- 
room days, so Jerry saimters over to see what he’s doing. 

“Hey, cat, what’s happening?” Ritchie bai'ely glances up from the 
cigarette he’s rolling. 

“Too little, too late.” 

“Caught your set, man. You guys cooked.” 

Jerry lauglis bitterly. “If you like raw meat.” 

“It wasn’t that bad. I mean, it could have been worse — ” 

“'That’s what they say about a frontal lobotomy.” 

Ritchie looks up, catches Jerry’s eye. They both know that he’s 
being charitable. “Aw, hell, man,” Ritchie murmurs, looking away. 
“You know what I mean. There’s nothing you could have done.” 



“Guess so.” Jerry’s gaze falls on tlie cigarette Ritchie’s rolling; it 
looks twisted and weird. “Hey, spare yourself the effort,” he says, 
reaching for tlie Mailboros in the pocket of his black T-shiit “Have 
one of mine." 

Ritchie shakes his head. “Don’t smoke. Not those, at least.” 

“So what’s that?” 

“Maitjuana. Ever heard of it?” 

Jerry grimaces. Back in his folkie days, when he and his songwrit- 
ing partner were living in a beat-up station wagon and couldn’t afford 
cigarettes, they found some discarded rope down on the wharf. Hav- 
ing heard rumors that hemp could be smoked, they bought a pack of 
cigarette papers and tried to roll the fibers into makeshift cigarettes. 
They puked their guts out. “Aw, no, man. Thanks anyway.” 

“You sure, man?" Ritchie licks tlie top of tlie cigarette paper, neatly 
folds it overs, and offers it to Jeny. “Better than what you’re smok- 
ing. In fact, I kicked cigarettes after I stalled with this.” 

“No kidding?” says a new voice. “Really?” 

Some guy has just wandered by: tall, long blond hair beneath a 
headband, goofy grin. Mid-forties: way too old to be a hippie. When 
he stops in front of Ritchie, Jerry notices that 
tlie pupils of Ills blue eyes are dilated. Strung 
out on acid. Another substance Jerry’s 
learned to distrust. Give him jimson weed any 
oT day. Kinda fucks up your eyes, though . . . 

“You can stop smoldng if you use this? No 
shit?” 

Ritchie nods. “No shit. Want one?” He 
offers the hemp cigarette to the newcomer. 

"Mudios gracias'' The old hippie accepts 
the twisted cigarette, sticks its tapered end in 
his mouth, pats the pockets of his dirty string 
vest in search of a match. “Gotta light?” 

Jerry finds his Zippo, flicks it to life. “Care- 
ful with tliat. It’s not what you’re expecting...” 
“Expect nothing, accept everything. My 
motto.” He bends dowm and lets Jerry light 
the cigarette. He takes a deep drag, exhales 
smoke through his nostrils. “Jeez, that’s 
good.” Then he offers his hand to Jerry. 
“Name’s 'Tim. Glad to meet you.” 

Jerry shakes 'Urn’s hand, then watches as 
he sails away. “Who was that?” 

Ritchie shrugs. “Some guy from Boston. 
He’s been hanging around back here, giving 
acid to anyone who wants some. Claims he’s 
a Harvard professor ...” 

“Yeah, right.” Jerry shakes a Marlboro out 
of his pack. Ritchie begins rolling another cig- 
arette. How anyone could smoke hemp is 
beyond him. “So when are you on?” 

“Right after Jimi, then I gotta find a way out 
of here. We’ve got a charter plane waiting in 
Albany to take us to anotlier gig.” Ritchie shakes his head. “Fuck, I 
hate flying ...” 

“I hear you, man.” Jerry lights his cigarette and tucks the Zippo 
back in his pocket. “Well, I’m going to go find my guys, see if we can 
get out of this helUiole.” 

“Where you going next?” 

“I dunno.” Jerry shrugs. “Back to California, I guess.” It’s hard to 
keep the envy out of his voice. “After today. I’m half-inclined to bag 
this Grateful Dead shit. 'Try going solo, maybe.” 

“Gimme a call when you get back.” Ritchie drops his voice. “Car- 
los is talking about cutting out to start his own band. I could use 
anotlier guitar player.” 

Out on stage, Hendrix is warping “The Star Spangled Banner” into 
something that sounds like a mutant invasion from space. It makes 
the Dead sound like a jug band. “Yeali, maybe 1 will,” Jerry says. 
“Thanks.” 

Ritchie smiles. “Cool. Catch you later.” He walks away. 
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Jeny takes his place against the scaffold. Yealt, he could get into 
working as a sideinan for Ritchie. Fat chance tliat the Dead will ever 
make it big. 

Just as long as he doesn’t have to smoke any rope . . . 

The Republicans made a stink about the government cannabis 
plantations in Hie Great Smoky Mountains, claiming that Roosevelt 
was t lying to appease the hemp industiy at taxpayer expense, but it 
soon turned out to be a foilimatc decision. When the United Slates 
entered World War II four years later, the armed forces needed all 
the hemp they could get, for eveiything from unifomis to gim belts 
to jimachute harnesses. Even then, it wasn’t enough. After the Philip- 
pines fell to Japan and Russia was invaded by Germany, overseas 
hemp supplies were cut off and America was forced to grow its own. 

By the end of 1942, hemp was being cultivated across Hie South in 
record numbers and Midwest duslbowls were becoming vast plains 
of towering cannabis stalks. In tlie musical Oklahoma!, Rogers and 
Hammeistein immortalized the period with the stanza, “where the 
weed is as high as an elejihant’s eye.” Seeing waitime profits, DuPont 
forgot its support of the Mai-ijuana Tax Act 
and purchased patent rights to as many 
cannabis processing inventions as it could 
acquire. Other companies quickly followed 
DuPont’s lead; they developed efficient new 
means of utilizing cannabis for a wide variety 
of industrial and consumer products. Indeed, 

America felt few of the shortages that Europe 
experienced: printeis switched from wood to 
hemp pulp, automobile makers redesigned 
car engines to iiin on cannabis oil, and cloth- 
ing manufacturers discovered that certain 
cannabis strains were capable of producing 
inexi)ensi\-e fabrics as fine as silk. The word 
“maiijuana,” along with its negative connota- 
tions, was quickly forgotten. 

Wlien the wai' ended, cannabis emerged as 
the No. 1 cash crop in the United States, 
replacing cotton as the textile of choice. It 
grew’ almost anywhere, and more reached 
maturity much more quickly; one acre of 
cannabis yielded more than four acres of cot- 
ton. It was resistant to most pests and forced 
out competing weeds; since pesticides were 
\1rtua!ly umiecessaiy, the soil in which it was 
planted was unhanned. It was easy to har- 
vest, and even easier to plant. Indeed, 
cannabis soon became known as “the lazy 
farmer’s croj)." 

Although auto makers soon returned to 
gasoline-fueled engines as the industiy stan- 
dard, other industries found new uses for the 
hardy weed. Brake fluid, diapere, fibcrboaid, 
cement blocks, birdseed, oil paints, cosmetics, salad oil, animal feed, 
mulch, books, caipets, headache medicine, drapery, socks, books, 
and magazines ... all were made from cannabis products and 
byproducts. 
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And it was only in the baiiios and glietlos, safely segregated from 
mainstream America by separatc-but-equal soda fomitains, restrooms, 
and motels, where cannabis told its dirty little secret. Down tliere, 
blac’k housekeeper and latino farmhands rolled marijuana cigarettes 
as they listened to race music on low’-band AM radio stations. 

All this changed when Timothy Leary smoked his first joint at 
Woodstock. 

EXT.— BEACH— DAY 

MEDIUM SHOT of a beautiful California BLONDE in a bikini, suif- 
ing at Malibu. 

THEME MUSIC comes up: bright, jingly pop-rock. 

SINGER (V.O.): It’s your natural way . . . 

CAMERA FOLLOWS the blonde as she comes out of the ocean and 
inns to her 

BOYFRIEND— handsome, clecm-cut, affluentr— who is lying on the 
beach, He offer THE PRODUCT to her. 

SINGER (V.O.): It’s your natural style . . . 

INT— CLUB— NIGHT 

CLOSE SHOT of a rock band performing in 
an upscale nightclub. The SAME COUPLE, 
now’ wearing stylish clothes, is seated at a 
table directly in front of the stage, relishing 
every moment, They’re both smoking THE 
PRODUCT. 

SINGER (V.O.): It’s the way you live 
today . . . 

EXT— STREET— NIGHT 
MEDIUM SHOT of the COUPLE as they 
saunter dow’ii a brightly lit city sidewalk. 
They pause to watch a STREET MIME doing 
a routine, then laugh <md pretend to be w’ash- 
ing windows with him. The BOYFRIEND is 
smoking PRODUCT. 

SINGER (V.O.): Make the most of it now! 
EXT— PARK— DAY 

MEDIUM SHOT of the COUPLE sitting on 
a park bench, cuddled together, feeding 
ducks in a nearby pond. CLOSE-UP of the 
PRODUCT laying on the bench beside the 
BOYFRIEND. 

ANNOUNCER (V.O.); It’s a whole new era 
for smoking pleasure . . . ERA, the natural 
herbal cigarette. No tar, no nicotine, no 
preserv'atives . . . only total excitement! 
EXT— DRIVEWAY— DAY 
MEDIUM SHOT of the COUPLE washing a 
sportscar. The BOYFRIEND raises a gaiden 
hose and iilayfully squirts the BLONDE. She 
opens her moutli to catch the glistening water. 

SINGER (V.O.): It’s the way you live today 
, . . Make the most of it now! 

CLOSE-UP oi’ t he PRODUCT laying on the front seat of Hie sports- 
car, 

FADE OUT. 




Agricultural Anns incoiporated the cannabis leaf in their coipo- 
rate logos. Coiporate representatives from Brazil, Jajian and Aus- 
tralia were proudly shown vast w’arehouses of camiabis being cured 
before being deslaJked, seeded, and sent to pi’ocessing plants. Mem- 
ber of Congress w’ere voted in or out of office on the basis of how’ 
well they supported the hemp industiy Political candidates walked 
tiirough cannabis faniis in Georgia or Alabama, coats slung over their 
amis, lies loosened, cannabis leaves tucked in their mouths. “How 
high’s y’all’s weed, suh?” they draw’led. The big scene in NoWi By 
Northwest was when Caiy Grant sought to elude a biplane by duck- 
ing into a Nebraska hemji field. Schoolchildren earned approval from 
their teachere by shooting up their amis; “I know’, I know', I know' 
. . . 25,000 uses!” 



Timothy J. Lkary was a professor of psychology at 
Haiv'ard Univeisity until 1964, w’hen he w'as fired because of contro- 
veisial student experiments involving LSD, His dismissal from Har- 
vard marked the beginning of a downward spiral in Dr. Leary’s per- 
sonal life. Emotionally fragile from his fust wife's suicide, scorned by 
the news media as a “mad scientist," ostracized by the academic 
world, Leary suffered a neiYous breakdown; some claimed it 
resulted, at least in part, from using LSD himself. He vanished for a 
few’ yeais, then resurfaced in the late '60s in Greenwich Village, where 
he played the role of a self-styled “acid guru” on Hie fringes of tlie 
New York counter-culture scene while making a paltry living as a 
freelance writer for Ramparts and The Village Voice. 

Leaiy might have vanished into obscurity had it not been for his 
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chance encounter with Ritchie Valens at Woodstock. By this time, 
Leaiy had become a hea\y smoker; friends remember that he went 
through two packs of Camels every day, although he often claimed 
that he wanted to quit. Wliilc hanging out backstage at Woodstock, 
Leary ran out of cigai'ettes; unable to buy mor e, he was constantly 
buniiuing off musicians and roadies. Then he snagged a maruuana 
cigarette from Ritchie Valens. 

According to Leary!, his best-selling 1974 autobiography, nmothy 
Leary quit smoking \irtually overnight at \\bodstock as a result of 
that one “joint." He smoked it down to the nub, then wandered out 
to tire hillside and watched the bands play. Three hours later, when 
he finally found liimself cra\ing tobacco again, he returned to the 
backstage area in sear-ch of Videns. Valens had vanished by dien, but 
fortunately he had left his sandwich bag of marijuana and cigai’ette 
papers on an amplifier*. Leary found them; he rolled another joint, put 
the baggie and the papers in his back pocket, and retunred to the hill- 
side, where he contentedly smoked mar*ijuana throughout the night. 
Tire following monring, w'hile the Jefferson Airplaire gave its last pub- 
lic performance as a barrel, Leary left the festival and hitclihiked his 
way back to New York Cit.y. Although he had arrrple opjrorturrity to 
do so, he never bought or bununed rmotlrer* cigar*ette. He had expe- 
rienced his last rricotine fit; if he was ever goirrg to smoke anything 
agairr, it would only be nrarijuana 

Leary abarrdotred LSD as a dead-end arrd tunred his attention to 
cannabis. He spent months irr the New York Public Library reseai'ch- 
ing tire hemp industry; when tlrat wasn't enough, he borrowed irrorrey 
from friends aird di*ove liis secorrdhaird Volkswagen down South, 
where he spent se\'eral nrore nrorrths inter*\rewing latirros and blacks 
in Mississippi, Louisiarra, arrd Texas. There he learned trot only that 
caimabis had beetr smoked for decades, but also that, the leaves arrd 
flowertops of its fenrale fonrr — which contaiired the psychoactive 
tetralrydrocanrrabinol, or THC— had been routinely corrrbined with 
its inactive male counterpart durirrg the growth, harvest, arrd pro- 
cessirrg stages of its indusli*ial cultivation. Phiu*nraceutical comjra- 
iries had been using THC for years as the active ingr*edierrt in norr- 
prescriirtiorr painkillers, but poor blacks and latinos had learned the 
sanre thiirg through haird-nre-dowrr folk krrowledge: only the flower- 
ing henrp plarrls were worth snroking, while leaves fronr male plants 
were harsh and ofterr sicketring. Both w'ere cirstomarily harvested 
and processed together by t he textile and paper industries, but it did 
no good to try srnokiirg a shirt or a rnagazirre, irnless you bunred shirts 
or magazines or carpets in such mjrssive quarrtily tlrat the THC val- 
ues were upped considerably. 

Through trial-and-error experimentation, Leary discovered that 
leaves fronr male arrd female cannabis sativa could be blerrded to 
produce a herbal tobacco substitute that was nonaddictive, rricotirre- 
free, and only mildly euphoric. Not only that, but snroking a blend 
such as this in the same qumrtities as tobacco cigarettes would effec- 
tively kill nicotine fits. Irr other words, it was tire perfect cigarette for 
people wito smoked, hated it, but couldn’t quit. 

Leary wrote up his findiirgs as a 50-page proposal, then went in 
seai'ch of backers. He a\'oided corrtact with the major tobacco com- 
panies, and concentrated iirstead oir w'ell-lreeled hipsters whonr he 
had met while haunting coircert backstages and upscale pmties. Most 
politely nodded md wished Irinr good luck, but after 18 montlrs he 
managed to iiird eiglrt who were willing and able to invest irr his idea. 
With tlreir financial backirrg, Leary founded tire Era Cigarette Conr- 
pany, and with a multimilliorr-dollar TV and print ad canrpaign, 
launched the Er a herbal cigarette irr May 1972. 

Earth shoes. Mood rings. Hip-huggers. Black-light posters. The 
Sonny and Cher Hour. Ei*a cigar*ettes. All these things were hip dur- 
ing post-Vietnairr America, w hen everyone w'as groovy and even con- 
gressmen sported long sidebunis. For about six mont hs, Era was 
enormously popular*; even people who had never smoked before tried 
them, just so tlrey could say they had. Irr a very short time, Timothy 
Leary went from being a washed-up ex-Harvar*d prof to "Doctor 'Hm,” 
the hippie entrepreneur who was a regular on 'Die Dick Cavelt Show. 

Then, just as quickly, Era cigarettes fell from grace. Smokers com- 
plained of drowsiness, bloodshot eyes, and uncontrollable fils of 



hunger. Hairrii*essers said tlrat they could always tell whether a cus- 
tonrer smoked Eras becairse their hair w'ould be frizzy, full of split 
eirds. Those who bought Eras to weair theirrselves off tobacco ofterr 
said that the herbal substitute made tlrem crave cigarettes even more 
thair before. And finally, people begair to gi*adually admit that, no mat- 
ter how cool or trendy they might be. Eras tasted like shit. 

In early 1973, Congress outlawed cigai*el:te adveilising in the broad- 
cast inetUa Wheir tire fuir-lo\iirg Ei*a Couple varrished from T\^ screens, 
sales plunrnretcd. Leaiy met witlr tire company boai’d of directors; after 
two days of argument , they decided to r*etrench arrd regroup. Era 
would be takerr off tire mainstreiuir mai'ket mrd instead sold in tobacco 
shops arrd hcaltlrfood stores, where consumer demographics show'ed 
tlrere were still enough buyers to keep the product afloat. 

The remarketing strategy succeeded. Era vanished from grocery 
sheK'es and cigarette machines, but it didrr’t become extinct; it fit into 
a specialized marketniche, conrprised nrcrinly of people who actually 
liked its earthy taste and somnanrbulant. buzz. So Ei*a contirrued to 
sell a few' hurrdred thousand cailons a year, which w'as just enough 
to keep the investors happy arrd Doctor Tim stocked w'ith whatever 
bathtub hallucinogen he was experimenting with this week. 

Then a warehouse in Nashville burned down, and everything 
cheurged. 



T he appointments secretary to the First Lady walks 
into an anteroom orr the second floor of the Wlrite House. 
“She’ll see you now’,” she says to the pudgy young nrarr sit- 
ting on a couch. 

A1 Costello, Assistarrt Director of the DEA, puts dow'n 
tire issue of National Review he’s been skiirrming for the 
past two hours and follows the secretary irrto the acyacent 
office. The First Lady is seated belrind her desk, talking on 
a phone. She raises an imperious finger as she sw'ivels her 
chair away fronr him. The secretary shows Costello to an 
anrrehair in front of the fii*eplace, asks Irinr if he wants cof- 
fee, then disappears. 

Costello waits ner\'ously while the w’onran belrirrd the desk— by 
sonre accounts, the second most powerful person in the Urrited 
States — winds up her conversation. He stands up as the First Lady 
crosses the office to extend her harrd. She’s much smaller than she 
looks on TV; the taut skin of her face is strangely artificial, as if 
molded fronr nonporous wax. 

She’s just taken a seat across the butler’s table from Irinr w'hen the 
secretary reappears, carrying a china service engraved with the Pres- 
idential seal. She pours coffee for him before vanishing again. Tire 
First Lady doesn’t take coffee; Costello decides to let his go cold. Her 
smile is polite but her* blue eyes are cool. He’s been waiting five weeks 
for this meetiirg; now he’s got five nrinules. 

Costello begins with a brief i*uirdown of the facts. The use of 
cannabis as a narcotic is rapidly escalating across the country. 
Although hemp is legally growir irr all 50 states, iro one ever believed 
that, its fenrale parts (she raises a hand to her pi*im nroutlr and coughs) 

. . . that is, the leaves from seed-bearing plants (a faint nod) would 
ever be used as a recreational drug. How'ever, the incident in 
Nashville last year has caused cannabis t o gain widespread popular- 
ity. There are reports that “marijuana," as it has become w'idely 
known, is penetratiirg the mainstream as a . . . 

“Yes, yes.” The Fii*st Lady is a ti*ifle inrpalieirt. “I read the newspa- 
pers. Wiry is this of interest to the President?” 

Ti*ying to hide his ner-vousness, Costello picks up his coffee. It’s 
gone lukewann. She stares at him w’hen he slurps it, her eyes follow- 
ing his harrd when Ire i*etums the cup to the table. “Yes, nra’am, I’m 
sure you do. Since the Presideirt has spoken out against illegal drug 
use and you yourself have made tlris an impoilant item of your agenda, 
we at the DEA were hoping . . . that is, we would like to request . . . 
that you aid us hr a public crusade agaiirst hemp snroking.” 

Her eyes don’t blink. “In what way?” 

“The DEA has developed a public affairs prograirr tlrat would tai*- 
get yourrg people, par1iculai*ly those in high school arrd college, where 
demographics show that marijuana has made tire greatest impact. It 
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would warn them tliat use of cannabis can lead to acute mental ill- 
ness, loss of primary motor skills, hair loss, sexual impotence (cough, 
glare) . . . pardon me, loss of reproductive ability . . . even death. The 
progranr will revolve around a slogan— very simple, easily under- 
stood— which would be put on posters, T-shirts, billboai-ds and so 
forth, and also be used in a nationwide TV and radio campaign. What 
we need is a prominent public figure to introduce the slogan in such 
a way that would seem like a spontaneous remark.” 

The F^rst Lady’s face remains neutral. 

“I see,” she says at last. “And just what is this slogan?” 

“Just say no.” 

The First Lady blinks. “Just say what?” 

“Just say no.” 

“Just say no what?” 

“Just no.” 

“No?" 

“No. Just no.” 

“No what?” 

“No! Just say no! Tliat's all. Just . . . say . . . no.” 

The First Lady stares at him. “Tliat’s Uie stupidest thing I’ve ever 
heard.” 

An hour later, over a pizza Imich in the food court of the Old Post 
Office mall, Costello reiterates this incident to a friend who works as 
a legislative aide to a North Carolina senator. The aide smiles and 
chuckles, and finally laughs out loud when Costello professes his 
belief that tlie First Lady was stonewalling him. 

“Of course she was,” he says, stirring his half-empty soda with a 
straw. “I wish you would have told me about this before you went 
over there. I could have warned you.” 

“Warned me about what?” 

The aide shakes his head. “Ever heard the name Joseph Temple- 
ton? He’s CEO of Pacific AgriCorp, the largest hemp grower on the 
west coast. Close personal friend of tlie President and a m^jor cam- 
paign contributor. You just went in there witli a campaign that would 
put him out of business. Jeez, you’re such a schmuck.” 

At the next table over, a businessman lights an Era. The two men 
watch as he settles back in his chair and blows a luxurious smoke 
ring. “So that’s it?” Costello asks quietly. “People keep smoking this 
stuff?” 

The aide smiles. “Don’t sweat it,” he says. “We’ve already got peo- 
ple working on it.” 

ARIJUANA ENTERED THE AMERICAN MAINSTREAM 
just when the nation’s political sails were begin- 
ning to tack to the right. Two decades of social 
experimentation were being called into question; 
where the liberal doctrinaire had reigned supreme, 
conservative objections were quickly gaining 
ground. The economy was suffering because 
industry was overregulated. Schools were bad 
because students weren’t being taught traditional 
subjects. Crime was rising because criminals 
weren’t being prosecuted. Women were getting 
uppity, minorities were getting too much power, 
and the poor were poor because they wanted to be poor; no one had 
shown these people tire error of their ways. 

It had to be somebody’s fault. Can’t be youi-’s or mine, so it must 
be someone else’s. 

Someone driving on tire Los Angeles freeway during afternoon rush 
took a wrong left turn, slammed into another car which hit another 
car. The pile-up caused a 10-mile traffic jam and sent four people to 
the hospital. Highway patrolmen discovered a pack of Eras on the 
dashboaid of the first car. The driver had been smoking marijuana. 

Productivity at manufacturing plants across tlie country drastically 
falls in the last six quarters. Line workers show up for work later 
tlian usual, take more breaks, call in sick more often. Quali^ suffers; 
consumers begin buying more retail goods from foreign sources. A 
well-publicized study shows that more than half of the blue-collar 
employees report smoking maryuana. 
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SAT scores are down. High school students across the country are 
failing college admission exams in record numbers. Teachers com- 
plain that discipline is falling. Questionnaires show that many stu- 
dents have started smoking marijuana; if they can’t find them in local 
tobacco stores, tlien they sneak into local hemp fields late at night. 
The ones with tlie seeds are the good stuff. 

Johnny Carson has Timothy Leaiy on liis show. Doctor Tim lights 
an Era to show tliat there’s nothing wrong with his product, then 
cracks up in front of six million viewers when Johnny shows him his 
mismatching socks. 

A commercial airliner crashes in Colorado, killing all 76 passen- 
gers and six crewmembers. No marijuana is found aboard, but an 
investigative journalist from the Rocky Mountain News discovers 
that the flight engineer smoked marijuana at a Halloween party 12 
days eai'lier. 

The Wasiiimjlon Post publishes a story about an 11-year-old boy, 
safely anonymous, who claims to be a heroin addict. The child com- 
mits robberies to feed his habit He says he got started by smoking 
marijuana at age seven. City child-welfare officials fail to find this 
child, and there’s dark rumors that tlie story is a hoax, but the story 
makes the national wires and the reporter receives a Pulitzer. 

It’s in Newsweek. It’s in TIME. It’s on the five o’clock news and tlie 
six o’clock news and the ten-o’clock news. Nightline devotes an horn- 
to the Marijuana Menace; Ted Koppel pits Doctor Tim against Sur- 
geon Gene^ C. Everett Koop, and one of them isn’t under the influ- 
ence. Two weeks later, Leary announces that he’s moving to Switzer- 
land. Better ski conditions. 

Polls show that 72 percent of Americans want marijuana to be out- 
lawed; only 13 percent are aware that marijuana is derived from 
cannabis, and less than eight percent know that hemp is the largest 
cash crop in the United States. 

The First Lady makes an appearance at a Washington drug reha- 
bilitation center. “Just say no,” she says, and a new sound bite is bom. 
Cotton growers and syntlietic textile manufacturers soon become 
the largest contributors to the President’s re-election campaign, and 
congressmen mnning for re-election soon receive heavy donations 
from their PACs. 

In June 1984 five years after the Nashville warehouse fire, biparti- 
san bills are introduced on the floors of both the House and Senate 
to outlaw tlie cultivation, processing, and production of cannabis 
sativa in the United States. 

By coincidence, it just happens to be an election year. 

Lloyd Pullman’s sitting on the front bumper of his pickup 
truck when the County Sheriff arrives. He drops his cigarette and 
stamps it out under the sole of his workboot, but doesn’t stand up as 
Bill Von Norstand gets out of his cruiser and saunters over, pulling up 
the seat of his pants. 

“Morning, Lloyd.” 

“Morning, Bill. How’s it going?” 

“Fair to middlin’. You?” 

“Could be better.” 

It’s almost nine o’clock. The July sun isn’t halfway up the sky, and 
heat is already beginning to rise off the dirt road running past the 
west side of Pullman’s farm. Blue hills rise in the distance beyond 10 
foot stalks of Kentucky hemp. The spring was nice and rainy, tlie first 
months of summer moist and hot: the best growing season Pullman’s 
seen in years. His plants should be 20 feet higli by Labor Day, just in 
time for harvest . . . 

Pullman scuffs the toe of his boot on the ground. He has to stop 
thinking like that. 

“Yeah, I imagine so.” Sheriff Von Norstand looks uncomfortable. He 
pulls off his mirror shades and wipes their lens on the front of his uni- 
fomi shirt. The walkie-talkie hooked to his unifomi belt chatters; dis- 
tant voices vying for liis attention. Bill ignores them. “I’m really sorry 
about this, Lloyd. If there was any other way ...” 

“Not blaming you. Ain’t your fault” 

Von Norstrand seems relieved. He and Pullman have known each 
other all their lives; they grew up together in Dolores, went to the 




same schools, played on the high school basketball team, double- 
dated for the ’67 Senior Prom. After Lloyd graduated from Kentucky 
Tech and Bill came home from 'Nam, they returned to Dolores. Many 
of their friends had long since packed up and left, but they wanted 
to settle down and raise families. Tliis is the best place in the world. 

Bill reaches into his back pocket, pulls out a folded sheaf of type- 
written paper, creased in the middle from where he's been silting on 
If. “Well, let’s get it over and done with,” he murmurs unhappily, 
.straightening out the papers with liis rough hands. “I Hunk I’m sup- 
posed to read you some stuff ...” 

“Don’t bother. I know what it says already.” Lloyd’s already received 
a draft of the same fonn, along with countless manila enveloj^es con- 
taining even more forms, from half a dozen federal and state agen- 
cies. He had read them countless times, often late at night at the 
kitchen table after Margie and Louise had gone to bed, sometimes 
while making his way I hrougli a six-pack of beer. The ones he had to 
sign, he had already sent back. This is the last one: the one that 
counts. 

Tlte Sheriff looks relieved. “Good. Didn’t want to do it anyway." 
Still, he stares at, the forms, as if afraid to look 
his oldest friend in the eye. “God, Lloyd, if 
there was any other way, I sweai- ...” 

“There isn’t, so just shut up about it." 

Lloyd’s voice is uncustomarily haish. “You’re 
not making it any easier, so cut it out.” 

From down the road, the dim mutter of an 
approaching truck. Dust rises from some- 
where just out of sight. Lloyd stares that way 
for a moment; when he looks back again, he 
sees that Bill has put on lus sunglasses again. 

“You’re not going to give me any t rouble 
about this, are you?” Bill asks. His voice is 
neutral. 

Uoyd gazes past his own reflection, stiaight 
into tlie invisible eyes of the man who intro- 
duced him to Margie when he was still dating 
her. “You know me better than that," he 
replies softly. “Now take off those cheaters.” 

Bill drops his head in embarrassment. 

“Sorry.” He takes off the mirror shades, tucks 
them into his shirt pocket below his badge. 

“Been hard on me, too. Sup{)ose you heard 
\\'hat happened last week wth Joe McNeil ...” 

McNeil’s another hemp famier on the other 
side of the county. Younger man, newcomer 
to Dolores; moved here from Arkansas just 
12 years ago, Nice guy; sings in the choir at 
Bill’s church. Wlren Bill came to see him, 

McNeil refused to sign the papers; he tore 
them up, argued with Bill, then thi’ew a punch 
at one of the guys from the tmck. Bill had to 
take him away in handcuffs. McNeil’s now 
sening a 60-day sentence in tlie county workhouse, and tliere’s talk 
that the D.A. may be pressing state and federal charges. 

“Tm not that way,” Lloyd says, and he isn’t. The last thing he wants 
is to have Margie bring Ix)uise down to jail to visit her old man. Tlie 
truck is in sight now, a distant speck between baited-wire fences, 
“Let’s just get it over with.” 

Bill places the papers on the hood of Lloyd’s truck, flips to the last 
page, smoothes it out with his hand, then unclips a Bic pen from his 
pocket imd hands it to Lloyd. Lloyd lakes one last look at the field, 
then he signs his name, enteis his Social Security number, and dates 
it. 

Two generations of hemp fanning, gone like that. 

Bill had just signed his own name to the fonn when the truck 
comes to a halt behind his cmiser. Tlie tnick is gray, and has U.S. 
Department of Agriculture decals on its doors. The front bumper 
sports a peeling Van Halen sticker. Four young men climb out: mid- 
twenties, beaixls and long hair, eai'ly beer bellies, \Vliite tnish kids. 



hired to do the dirty work. Rock music blasts from the radio until the 
driver cuts off the engine. They stretch and polish off paper cups of 
7-1 1 coffee, then the driver shuffles toward Bill. 

Bill turns away from Lloyd. He meets the driver halfway, hands 
him the paperwork. The crew chief scans the forms, murmurs some- 
(liing to Bill. Lloyd can’t hear what they’re saying and could care less. 
The crew chief takes tlie paperwork back to his truck and stashes it 
under tlie front seat. One of his men is taking a piss on the shoulder 
ol' (he road; he zips up when the boss whistles for him, then ambles 
to the rear of the truck. The others follow. They’ve got a long day 
ahead of them. 

Lloyd’s already climbing into his truck when Bill catches up with 
him. “You siu'e you don’t want to watch?” 

Lloyd glances in liis mirror. The kids are already unpacking their 
flame tlirowers. They’re supposed to wear air masks, but he doubts 
any of tliem vrill put them on. Fringe benefits. 

“Naw,” he murmurs, slipping the key into the ignition. “Why 
botheri?” 

Bill nods. “So what are you going to do now?” 

“I dunno.” Lloyd starts up the tmck. 
“Haven’t decided yet. See you ’round. Bill.” 
“So long. Take her easy.” 

Bill taps the cab’s roof and Lloyd drives 
away, heading down the road toward the 
state highway. Soon as he’s out of sight, he 
steps on the gas. He’s running late for an 
appointment witli a fanii realtor in Lexington. 

He glances once in his mirror, and quickly 
looks away when he spots a thick brown 
plume rising from lus property. Some of that 
smoke must have gotten into liis eyes; a cou- 
ple of miles down the road, he pulls over to 
dry the tears from his eyes. 

The Marijuana Prohibition Act of 1984 
succeeded where the Marijuana Tax Act of 
1937 failed. 

Because it didn’t distinguish the difference 
between the strains of cannabis saliva which 
had THC and tliose which didn’t, all varieties 
were criminalized. That subtle point wasn’t 
lost on the legislators who wrote the act; they 
were merely acting on the advice of the spe- 
cial-interest groups who wanted hemp out of 
the way. The net effect was the same. Sbrteen 
months after President Reagan signed the act 
into law in a Rose Garden ceremony, 
cannabis ceased to be the largest cash crop in 
the United States. 

Era cigarettes disappeared from the 
shelves of tobacco shops and health food 
stores. Some store owners, believing that the 
new law wouldn’t be strictly enforced, attempted to sell their remain- 
ing stock under the counter; when FBI agents and undercover cops 
began making busts, though, even tliat gray market ceased to exist. 
The Era Cigarette Company declared bankmptcy; a short time later, 
Timothy Leary discovered that the U.S. State Department had 
revoked his passport, making it impossible for him to return to liis 
native country. By tlien, he had been diagnosed with cancer, at least 
in Switzerland, he was able to legally purchase maryuana to ease his 
pain. 

Tliat was only the beginning. Airline pilots reported seeing vast 
columns of smoke rising from fann fields in every comer of the 
United States, from New England to Southern California In parts of 
the rural Soutli and Midwest, smog alerts were issued where none 
had ever been before. Parents were warned to keep children indoors, 
windows were kept shut, and people could be seen wealing surgical 
masks on the streets. 

The prohibition became a media scare. A favorite plotline of made- 
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for-TV movies was someone committing robbery, rape, aiid/or mur- 
der after using marijuana. Deadly Weed had its villain peddling 
shanks of hemp rope in school playgrounds before he’s caught by a 
plucky young housewife and a folksy old detective; it was, of com-se, 
Based On A True Story. A popular far-right TV conunentator decried 
“mary-Jew-wanna”— no one missed the allusion in his mispronunci- 
ation— as a sinister plot to destroy the United States of America; sev- 
eral tobacco stores that once sold Eras had their windows smashed 
or painted with swastikas. A self-described “fonner maitjuana addict” 
published a best-selling memoir about her years as a junkie, com- 
plete with lurid descriptions of being forced into prostitut ion jusl, so 
she could buy anotlier pack of Eras. 

As hemp farms across tlie countiy were sold, foreclosed or aban- 
doned, a domino effect began to set in. Hemp companies are forced 
to purchase new equipment that could process raw cotton instead of 
cannabis; many chose to simply declai-e bankruptcy. The phanna- 
ceutical industry suddenly found itself wit hout a major source; non- 
prescription painkillers became expensive, and cancer and AIDS 
patients found themselves deprived of nonprescription painkillei-s 
that they once depended upon. Paper costs skyrocketed when print- 
ers found themselves having to switch to wood pulp; vast tracts of 
forestland were clear-cut on a scale never before seen, and tlie pub- 
lishing industry went into timnoil as tlie price of newspapeis, maga- 
zines, and books rose faster than reader demand. Several publisher 
went out of business altogether. 

LOTHING, COSMETICS, HOUSEPAINT, ENGINE LUBRICANTS, 
livestock feed, construction materials, electiical insu- 
lation, baby laxatives . . . suddenly, a lot. of common- 
place tilings became much more expensive, and less 
people were able to buy them, By 1990, inflation and 
unemployment pushed the United States into a reces- 
sion. 

Yet, altliough cannabis had been outlawed, tlie Mari- 
juana Prohibition Act didn’t eradicate cannabis. Con- 
gress might have just as well attempted to repeal the 
law of gravity in order to help tlie space program. Even 
after every hemp plantation in the country had been 
torched or sprayed, uncultivated cannabis still grew wild along road- 
sides and in meadows. It was a weed, after all; it was pernicious, tend- 
ing to grow wherever its seeds found ground. \Vlien the media scai e 
died down, when people began to realize that a hand-rolled joint 
wouldn’t drive you insane and that you couldn't get high by smoking 
an old T-shirt, an underground mai ket developed tliat no propaganda 
campaign could stop. Outlaw farmers cultivated maitjuana in back- 
yard gardens and forest clearings; when some were raided by cops 
or DEA agents, others moved indoors, cultivating it in attics and cel- 
lars. Stop people from growing marijuana? Sure. Right after you stop 
them from growing tomatoes and carrots. 

Organized crime tried to move in, and for a while it found mari- 
juana as a means to introduce customer to harder dnigs, It worked 
in the inner cities, yet even the Mafia couldn’t control all (he little vic- 
tory gardens springing up across the heartland. You caiVt sell some- 
thing tliat people have learned to grow for free. Country mice taught 
city mice a few tricks, but by tlien there were millions of hard-core 
drug addicts dependent upon heroin, cocaine, and crack. 

The maryuana prohibition lasted until 1998. And then, something 
happened. 

“If I HAD A SECOND CHANCE, I PROBABLY WOULD HAVE INHALED...” 

The President of the United States, seated on a stool before an MTV 
studio audience. 

The tape freezes just as the audience breaks into laughter and wild 
applause. 

A dozen men and women are gathered in a sitting room on the sec- 
ond floor of the White House. It’s anotlier late-night policy session: 
Empty pizza boxes and soda cans are scattered across the tables, 
everyone has their ties loosened. Tlie President is wearing a cardigan 
sweater and jeans; he shifts uncomfortably in his annchair. 



“Not one of my best momenis, was it?” he asks. 

Some chuckle; a few wince. The young aide holding the VCR 
remote shakes his head. “Actually, Mi-. President, I disagree. I believe 
that this was a defining moment in the campaign.” 

Several people protest loudly, but the aide raises his hand. “Yeali, 
yeah, I loiow . . . tlie Republicans jmnped all over it, and tlie opposi- 
tion used it in their attack ads. But it didn’t lose us the election the 
way eveiyone tliought it would. In fact, if anytliing, it helped solidify 
our lead in the polls, and we’ve got the numbers to prove it” 

“Prove what?” This from a cabinet undersecretaiy leaning against 
the fireplace. “George, that tape’s 13 months old. It's ancient histoiy. 
Wliat ai e you trying to get at?” 

Tlie aide glances at tlie President. He’s steepled his fingers together 
in front of his moutli, saying nothing, listening intently. 

“Wliat I’m getting at,” he replies, “is that I think we’ve stumbled 
onto something, and that’s how unpopular the Mai-yuana Pi ohibition 
Act has become among the rank-and-file voters.” 

Silence. “Ai-e you suggesting that we move to repeal the act?” some- 
one quietly asks. 

He shrugs. “Sort of, yes.” 

Groans from around tlie room. “Tlie churches will cream us!” tlie 
undei-secretary snaps, flapping a hand dismissively. “Tlie Christ ian 
Coalition ... I” 

“The Christian Coalition llirew their weight beliind fii-st Buchanan, 
tlien Dole.” Tlie aide remains calm. “Look where it got them. Forget 
’em. Look at the facts ...” 

Everyone’s paying attention now. “The act has been on the books 
for 13 years now, and look where it’s gotten us.” Tlie aide begins tick- 
ing off liis fingers. “It’s hurt the economy. It was a niqjor driver behiml 
the last recession and put a lot of people out of work. Many compa- 
nies either have had to shut down or had to retool from tlie ground 
up. We’ve spent hundreds of billions of dollars trying to enforce the 
law and millions of people have been sent to jail, but you can stOl 
walk two blocks from here and buy a joint on the street. Organized 
crime has used the mai-yuana black market as a gateway to hai-d 
drugs tliat we could wipe out if it didn’t exist ...” 

“Got any numbers to back tliat up?” The President’s voice is soft, 
but it; draws every eye in the room. Tlie President always asks for 
statistics when he’s interested in sometliing. 

The aide nods. “Plenty, sir, but even they’re not the most signifi- 
cant ones. My people have checked several different polls taken on 
this issue, and the average is that ...” 

He jiicks up a legal pad next to liis chair, flips back a page. “Twenty- 
two percent of tlie country wants tlie act repealed, 37 percent favoi-s 
deregulation, and 16 percent favors decriminalization with broad- 
based controls. Twenty-two percent wants the law to stay imchangcd. 
Eight percent are undecided.” 

He looks up from the pad. “That means less than one in four wants 
maiijuana prohibition to remain as is. Abnost everyone else tliinks it’s 
a crock.” 

Someone in the back of the room whistles. Low mumiurs from 
around tlie room. “I dunno,” one senior adviser says, straiglitening her 
skin. “This might not go down on tlie Hill.” 

“Somehow, Martha, I just knew' you were going to say that.” Eveiy- 
one laughs; tlie aide leans forward to rest his arms on his knees. "I’ve 
got word from the House tliat a bipartisan group of sLx dems and four 
pubs are prepared to co-sponsor a deregulation bill if we come on 
board. Tliree dems and two pubs in the Senate are ready to intro- 
duce the same measure on their side of the Hill if we go first.” 
Silence. Everyone looks at each otlier. 

“Names,” tlie President asks. 

“The man wants names ...” The aide flips to tlie next page, reads 
the names of senior congressmen and senators from both sides of the 
aisle in eitlier house. Everyone gasps when he gets to a Republican 
senator who wouldn’t agree with tlie President on the time of day. 
“Nobody’s on the record yet,” tJie aide finishes, “but they’re commit- 
ted in principle. They’re waiting for the nod from here.” 

The cabinet imdersecretary scowls. “For tlie record,” he muttei-s, 
“I’m utterly opposed to this proposal.” He shifts his legs as if to rise. 
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“Your objection is noted,” the President says, giving him a cold look 
that says that his resignation would be welcome if tendered. The 
undersecretary remains seated; he stares down at Itis lap. 

The President glances at his watch and takes a deep breath. “Folks, 
it’s getting late, and my daughter wants help with Iier homework. 
Let’s table this until next week, all right?” 

Everyone stands up to stretch. A couple of people rummage 
diroijglt the pizza boxes in search of an imtouched slice. Tlie Presi- 
dent starts to head for the door. Tlren, almost as an afterthought, he 
steps over to the aide. 

“Are you sine you’ve got niunbers for all tliat?” he asks very qui- 
etly. The aide smiles; the President nods. “On my desk, tomorrow 
morning." 

“Yes, sir. Tliey’U be there.” The aide watches as tlie President, heads 
out the door, then picks up his legal pad. It’s going to be another all- 
nigher in the Old Exec, but he doesn’t care. 

God, this is why he loves being a policy wonk. Every now and then, 
you get a chance to do something really cool. 



ically revoke the licenses of anyone suspected of driving, flying, or 
otherwise operating heavy maclrineiy while under the influence. 

The new law yielded mixed results, Many people who had been 
curious about, maitjuana tried it for the first time, and thus marijuana 
use soared for a couple of years. Tlien, much to tire surprise of those 
who had predicted social anai'chy, it plummeted just as dramatically. 
Many people just didn’t like its effects, or they found beer was 
cheaper. Many who liked mai'ijuana quit once tliey discovered that it 
could cost them their jobs; in many occupations, passing a urine or 
hair-analysis test became as necessary as having a high-school 
diploma. Those who pei'sisted soon discovered tlrat marijuana, much 
like tobacco or alcohol, carried its own social stigma. Good dates 
don’t show up at the door with bloodshot eyes; a gentleman or lady 
doesn’t suddenly forget your name before a goodnight kiss. “Are you 
stoned or just stupid?” turned out to be a much better put-down tlian 
“Just say no.” 

On the other' hand, tliere were positive effects. Cancer, AIDS, and 
glaucoma patients found their symptoms easier to tolerate, and some 
repoi'led their illnesses going into remission; as a result, medical labs 
were able to switch tlieir attention to discov- 
ering pennanent cures. 

The price of paper ch opped. Tliousands of 
new magazines were launched, and millions 
of new books put in print, once publishers 
were no longer depenclent on new or recycled 
wood pulp; for the first time in years, it 
became possible to buy a newspaper for 15 
cents, a magazine for 75 cents, or a paperback 
for a buck. Stephen King was so happy, he 
published four new novels in one year. 

Old-growth forests, and everything that 
lived in them, were left alone. Owls and 
eagles were soon taken off endangered 
species list. Cleai'-cutting became a travesty 
of tlie past when even the chopsticks in Chi- 
nese restaurants became made out of hemp 
fiber. Less acreage was being devoted to cul- 
tivating feedstock for farm animals; this in 
turn meant that more food was able to be 
grown at less expense and witli less ecologi- 
cal impact. Greenpeace went back to savhig 
whales. 

So foith and so on. To be sure, the world’s 
problems weren’t solved overnight because 
of an ugly weed. Yet they became a bit easier 
to handle, and when the 21st century finally 
anived, everyone was a little more happy, the 
future a little more bright. 

And die best was still to come . . . 

AS SHE DOES e\t:ry morning, Louise Puu^ 
man starts tlie day witli a stroll tlirough the 
greenhouse, not so much to check the crop as to admire her handi- 
woi'k. Like her father and grandfadier before her, Louise is a hemp 
fai’mer, and she’s proud of her heritage. 

First she looks in on the baby plants whose seeds were removed 
from the incubator and planted on the greenhouse’s east side a cou- 
ple of weeks ago. Snug in moist beds of compost and mulch, their tiny 
leaves regulai'ly spiitzed by the irrigation pipes above their raised 
tables, the sprouts are coming along nicely. Louise checks the auto- 
matic timer to make sure dial the sprouts aren’t receiving too much 
water, then moves on. 

Next ai'e the more mature plants, each about four feet high, planted 
tiglitly togedier so that they’ll jiroduce sti-ong, fibrous stalks as they 
grow taller beneatli die fluorescent infrared lamps suspended from tlie 
ceiling. Like most of the cannabis being cultivated in the greenhouse, 
diese plants ai'e mainly males with only one female planted every four 
feet or so. Louise steps off the pathway to gently push through the 
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On THE MORNING OF DECE.MBER 1, 1998 THE 
President of the United States signed the 
Omnibus Cannabis Deregulation Act. He per- 
formed the ceremony in die company of sev- 
eral dozen senators and representatives from 
both parties; when he was through, he 
handed his pen to Timothy Leary’s widow. 

Tlien he went outside with his family to light, 
the National Cliristmas Ti'ee. 

The new law was not forged widiout blood- 
shed. Indeed, it was the most fiercely debated 
subject of die past few year’s. Dozens of con- 
gressional sessions were held to debate the 
act; thousands of hours of testimony were 
given before various subcommittees. Lobby- 
ists supporting and opposing the measui’e i*an 
up enormous phone bills and spent coimtless 
hours in hotel rooms and aiiiilanes. Dire polit- 
ical threats were issued by both sides, fol- 
lowed by counter-threats. Two lai ge demon- 
strations, pro and con, were held in the 
Wasliington Mall, in front of the Capitol. Polls 
were made, and then more polls. Every mag- 
azine and newspaper in the countiy weighed 
in with their opinions, ranging from the 
thoughtful to the banal. Woody Harrelson 
brought a potted hemp plant onto the Letter- 
man show and Pat Robertson told his audi- 
ence on the 700 Club that Jesus opposed 
maryuana decriminalization. Rush Limbaugli 
went berserk for 15 months straight before 
he suffered a stroke in the back seat of his 
limo. For the first time in recent memory, die 
abortion-rights issue took a back seat on die national agenda. 

When everytliing was done, and all the necessary compromises 
were reached, marijuana prohibition came to an end in the United 
States. 

Industrial hemp was once again allowed to grow, albeit midcr strict 
Department of Agriculture guidelines. So was THC-potent maryuana, 
but under strict FDA regulations, and only by speci^ly licensed fann- 
ers. Maryuana could be legally sold in states, counties, and munici- 
palities where it wasn’t expressively prohibited by local law; even so, 
federal law placed it under much the same restraints as liquor. It 
could only be distributed and sold by licensed retailere, couldn’t be 
legally purchased by anyone under the age of 21, and couldn’t be sold 
tlirough automatic vencling macliines. Federal and state taxes cliased 
the price of a pack of 20 marijuana cigarettes up to 30 dollars in some 
areas. The law banned its use by military and civil-service employees, 
and allowed private companies to mandate dmg tests on a disci'e- 
tionary basis; it also allowed law enforcement agencies to automat- 
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HE COOK SET OUT THREE 
types of omelet, bacon and 
sausage, fresh fruit, rolls, and 
a big urn filled with steaming 
coffee. But the Captain was 
still in defrost, and. nobody dared eat before 
he arrived. The wardroom was starting* to fill 
with hungry, recently defrosted officers, and 
the chatter delicately shifted over to Why the 
Captain was slow this time. 

The food stayed untouched. Coffee was OK, 
but it went down hard if your stoniach had 
been frozen and empty for the past four 
years. There was a lethargy of spirit wffen 
coming out of cryo that got worse every time. 
The Captain had been in and out often. The 
junior officers could only imagine how deep 
his ennui ran. 











Bragg Porba drank a full two cups of coffee, however. Then he 
snuck out of the wardroom. There would be air announcement w’hen 
the Captain finally emerged, which Bragg suspected wouldn’t be for 
a while yet. In the meantime, he had two Twinkies that had been sit- 
ting in his locker for the past four year's. He’d been frozen, and it, was 
illegal to store food while you were in cryo. Twinkies were inde- 
structible, though. They were fine and tasted like when you were a 
kid. Now, however, Bragg felt twice as hungry. That was lunch, 
though, except for water. That was also dinner, 

Bragg sat in the wardroom for a couple of hours on the second 
morning, hoping. Three other officers joined him. For an hour, they 
chatted as if in good spirits. Tire rest of the officers must have been 
waiting for some sign of food before climbing out of the sack, 

“I think I hit the braking pool," Wandra Beriggon said. If the Tiirn- 
point VII started braking soon, she would win some money. That 
wasn’t going to bring breakfast any closer, however. 

“Not if we hit the Oort cloud before the Captain wakes up," Cracker 
Plankson said. There would be no engine braking until lire Captain 
signed. She was only a winner if they started their braking mmreuver 
in the Pladget system. Outside the local Oort cloud, nobody won. 
Bragg considered mentioning that they would waste a lot of energy 
braking if they missed using the gravitation field of the Pladget sys- 
tem. Speaking about maneuvering without the Captain present was 
a little risque, however. 

“I heard the enlisted had pheasant-piaira for dinner last night,” 
Wandra said. That was a tasteless comment, Bragg thought. The eggs 
had been sitting on the warmer over 24 hours now. 

“Did you guys defrost OK?" he asked. Wandra nodded her head. 

“I always have an ache in my hip joint,” Cracker said. 

“That’s because you don’t stretch before you go ciyo,” Wandm said. 

Suddenly Bragg wondererl if they were lovers. Against protocol, 
fraternization between officers. That was why they had nonfrozen 
passengers. But the cryo-less passengers aged in real time. 

His girlfriend of the past several maneuver was now 15 yeais his 
senior. She had a daughter, but he feared the girl might be his. 
Besides, he was too hungiy to think about sex. 

Who would know if tliey each took a roll? A protocol breach might 
not be punished, but it codd end your career if people tiilked about it. 

The TURNPOINT VII was 680 feet long and 250 ABEAM SE\'EN decks 
were livable, besides the access engineering deck. Tlie officers and 
crew used the upper two decks and were the only people allowed into 
the engineering sections. Much of the space was filled w'ith cargo, 
but that still left plenty room for nonfrozen passengei-s. 

The real, paying passengers stayed in deep freeze the whole trip. 
Basically cargo. Nonfrozei\ passengers could not afford deep freeze. 
They were allowed to ride, to perform services for the regulais, even 
to have children. They would never see the new planet, but \ heir chil- 
dren might. 

One fourth of the enlisted crew was out of deep freeze at any time. 
Only one officer was required to be out of deep freeze, the officer of 
the deck. However, when maneuver were anticipated, e\'ei'ybody 
got rolled out of the sack. 

Bragg envied the watch officer. The officer of the deck always 
received private kitchen service, and nobody would think to stop it 
just because the wardroom was active. Thinldng the man might have 
some leftover food, Bragg dro]Dped in to pay Ills respects. Another 
officer, Chwuppa Soo, was just leaving. 

Chwuppa had a cmmb on his lip. 

Bragg loiocked on Ensign Go-Tree’s door. They didn’t use militaiy 
titles anymore, except to point out that certain members had not 
advanced at all. Ensign Go-Tree was still an ensign although they 
were half-way through a 50-year transit. 

The ensign opened his stateroom door, not looking at all subordi- 
nate. He looked well fed. To be fair, many promotions were probably 
lost in the void. TVansmissions were usually long, hard to pick up, 
and full of irrelevant detail. Matching relative acceleration was diffi- 
cult. The messages tliat failed to transfer were usually for names at 
the beginning or near the end of ffie roster. 



Bragg glanced around the smiling face of the man he'd bested at 
poker just four years ago. No food was laying aroimd on the tables. 
It wasn’t polite to just ask what the man had stashed away, so he was 
going to have to sit and chat. 

“Any interesting transit stories?” he asked. He already Imew the 
Ensign’s political views, literaiy tastes, religious iiiclinations, and had 
heard a synopsis of eveiy movie the ensign remembered seeing. The 
only other topic was the doings of the passengers which, in view of 
the nomral relationship between officers arrd passengers, was coir- 
sidered indelicate. 

“Well, I saw three comets comiirg tlu'ough the Oort cloud," Ensign 
Go-Tr'ee began, “the first was a classic Leontica comet . . .” 

Tire description of conrets weirt on for some minutes, imlil Bragg’s 
stomach nrade a very loud noise. 

There was a moment of silence, tlren Bragg made an apologetic 
gesture. 

“Oh, I understand,” Go-Ti'ee said. Although he clearly looked 
embarrassed. He made no offer of food. The silence stretched on, 
until Bragg felt the social pressure was on him to leave. 

“Oh, I suppose I should see how the Captain is coming,” he said, 
without rising, “though one does like to know how the passengers 
fai'e." 

If Go-Tree thought the question impertinent, he could claim he 
merely was askiirg about the paying passengers on ice. He sat there, 
trying to keep Ms eyes off Go-TVee’ s little refrigeration unit. Waiting 
to be dismissed by this junior officer. 

“Well,” Go-Tree started again, “they ar*e apparently dividing gen- 
erationally again. The ones who expect to see planet-fall are busily 
learning all the homesteading skills and acting all uppity toward 
the ones who’ll likely be too old or too dead to transition down to 
the surface.” 

“Really,” Bragg asked, thinking that if Go-Tree excused Mmsolf to 
tlie restroom or something, it would only take a moment to check out 
the fridge. “Do go on." 

Go-Tree looked surprised, as if he had already finished speaking on 
lire topic, He flushed a little, but it was too late to act offended. 

“Urn, the older grouj) acts uppity because they cair remember life 
on Earth. So you have the Earth-leaning people, and tlie new-planet 
group. I guess that Trianni Goldfin is probably on the old Earth-mem- 
ory group," he said, 'niimni was Bragg’s girlfriend during the past few 
maneuvering periods, starting back when she was 12 years Iris junior. 
Now she was 15 years his senior and had a daughter, likely his, who 
was maybe 21. Bragg was physically 27. 

Silence erupted again, this time lingering as Br-agg was unable to 
tlrink of a plausible topic. He noticed Go-Tree looked uncomfortable. 
They’d never been friendly, but he consider-ed making some kind of 
good-natured Joke. Nothing came to mind. 

Social pressure finally outweighed his hunger, and Bragg got up to 
leave. He made a note to himself to never offer food to Go-Tree if the 
situation were ever reversed. 

“Thanks for dropping in, it was really a pleasure,” Go-Tree said, 

“Tire pleasure was all mine, siu'ely,” he said. 

HAT NIGHT, AS DEFINED BY THE EARTH- 
standard life-control computer, Bragg 
Porba tossed too much to sleep at all. He 
dreamed of food. In the first dream, he 
lifted the silver cover off the wardroom 
server, when a flash cai'bonized the eggs 
and sausage as he watched. In tire second 
dream, he was scraping the carbonized 
eggs off the pan when tire other officeis 
came into the wardroom. He suddenly 
realized he was wearing just his under- 
shorts. Nonregulation undershorts. 

\Vhen he woke enough to realize who and where he was, he 
decided it was time to get up and ranrble around Iris little cabin. 
The bed took up half the space, but that was fine because the bed 
could wrap you in wanrr gel and scmb your body. It deserved space. 
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One wall was taken up witli tlie traditional roll-top desk and writ- 
ing supplies. The romance of space dictated that adventiirois keep 
handwritten diaries in the old style. Like almost eveiyone else, Bragg 
would wait until they ended the voyage in high-orbit, then go back 
and make up stuff from the video-log. 

The starboard wall was filled with official equipment, panels, 
and status boards that made him a virtual extension of the col- 
lective control room. At present, the only board active was his 
vid-mail screen. It was blinking at that frenzied rate that meant 
lots of messages. 

“Show info," he said. 

The screen lit up witl\ the faces foimd in each message, along with 
a caption of sampled text. Ten calls from Tiianni, seven from her 
daughter, Jiyuga Porba. So she was using his name. 

Officer wake-ups were never announced, but you couldn’t 
really keep secrets this deep in space. Trianni had started call- 
ing while he was still cycling out of cryo. Each message ran for 
several minutes. 

RESH OUT OF DEEP FREEZE, BRAGG HAD MADE A 
resolution. Now hunger ate at his determina- 
tion. Breaking up with Tiianni was long over- 
due. They weren’t li\hig the same kind of life; 
he was closer to his own daughter in age. The 
things he longed to talk about meant nothing to 
her. Her long rambling memories of Earth 
seemed maudlin to him, 

“Show messages with dinner invitations,” 
he said. 

The screen shifted, and only five images 
remained. Three of Tiimmi, two of Jujuga. 

“Play messages from Jqjuga,” he said. 

Both messages were polite, “hope to see you at mother’s for din- 
ner.” No independent offer, no directions. 

Could he, in good conscience, accept dinner knowing that he 
would soon break up with Tiianni? It w'asn’t really in keeping with 
being an officer and a gentleman. If a passenger fed you dinner, you 
were obliged to be friendly. And responsive. 

He imdeistood tliat tlie passengers had limited resources. Trianni 
would use up many favors to prepai'e a meal in her own apailment. 
It was not a light gestime. 

Suddenly the security alarm overrode his personal use of the 
panel. He was watching monitors that showed the Captain’s status 
and controlled security devices accessing the conidors on the 
command deck. 

Somebody was trying to kill the man. Bragg, even in his nearly 
starved state, enjoyed dropping into actual ship operations. He 
quickly feneted out the data fingere that contested liis control mid 
located the intmder. 

A fellow officer. 

He had her sealed at the front of the defrost unit, ready to immo- 
bilize her, when his private screen lit up to show her face. It was Wan- 
dra Beriggon. 

“Let me through, Bragg,” she said. Her face was gaunt, desperate. 
“If the Captain dies, we can eat breakfast.” He figured ho was two 
Twinkies aliead of her. 

Bragg’s hand rested over the track-ball that would direct the 
nano-stunnera into her location. If he just screwed up, he didn’t 
even have to really go along. A stan’ed man could make a mistake, 
hesitate a little too long; it would still be Wandra’s fault. Even as 
he thought this out, his hand worked over the ball, unable to find 
a quick way to do it wrong. The nano-bols flooded into the room 
where Wandra had nearly broken into the Captain’s defrost con- 
troller. Bragg w'as a hero. 

Bragg Porba showed up for dinner at 7:30. It wasn’t ready. As 
far as he could tell, there was no food in the house. No smell of cook- 
ing; no empty boxes with cmmbs; not an appetizei" not even a drink 
offer. Except water. 



“So, we’re eating out?” he joked. There were no common dining 
facilities. Tlie enlisted had their mess deck, the officere their ward- 
room. The passengera had communally owned cooking equipment, 
wliich they rented, borrowed, or shared. 

“Your daughter is cooking. She’ll bring the food over later, after 
ive’ve had a chance to talk,” Trianni said. She was attractive for 40- 
something. In some ways, more atoactivc than last time he’d been out 
of storage. But, still. She was taller than he was by an inch, she had 
long black hair and an athletic figure. Still, the passenger section was 
brimming with women of the next generation. 

“I can’t be very entertaining, ha\ing been in deep freeze for the past 
four years,” he pointed out. 

She smiled, put her hand up and scratched his chest. He leaned 
foiward to kiss her, but: pulled up to buss her forehead. She dropped 
her head slightly. He could not read her expression. 

“But I’m always ready to talk,” he added. Her hand found his, some- 
how, and she was leading him to the couch. 

He thought he sat a comfortable distance aw'ay, but somehow she 
was snuggled next to him, leg over his leg. His stomach growled. 
Maybe sex this time, he thought. In a few year's he’d wake again, she’d 
undeisland by then. 

“Jiyuga wants to get married,” she said. How old was his daughter? 
'I\venty-one or so; who got manied at 21? 

“WY'll,” he paused, wondering how much fathering he could possi- 
bly do. Wiry fake it when evei'yone knew he’d be in deep freeze again 
short ly? Odds were he’d be frozen for the ceremony. 

“Um," he started again, “is the boy nice?” 

“Very nice. I’ve already approved,” she said. That didn’t seem to be 
what she w’arrted. His stomach had collapsed to the point where he 
almost feared eating now. His anus were weak. He didn’t have the 
ener gy to fend off her affectionate caresses. 

“Of course, these kids, they’re looking forward to colonizing a 
whole planet. They have more morals, more discipline than we 
old cast-offs have,” she said. He tried to fonuulate a protest, but 
couldn’t come up with enough sincerity to keep from being 
patronizing. 

“Well, I’m sure it’s all to the good,” he said. 

“She wiuits to clean up her past,” she said. He didn’t know much 
about his daughter. It w;rsn’t really his fault; he’d been in deep freeze 
most of her life. 

“What has she done?” he asked, then regretted asking, thinking it 
might be pei'sonal. When she answ'ered, he found a different kind 
of regret. 

“Her parents aren’t married,” she said. Her hand brnshed up into 
his hair. She really was beautiful. For how much longer? 

“Surely they imderatand relationships between officers and pas- 
sengers,” he said. Ti-adition and all. 

“Other people have done it. She’s much more desirable with an 
acknowledged family tree and caring parents. Her boyfriend is of that 
class,” she said. 

Should he feel guilty? 'IVianni had never complained, always 
seemed to like their little romance. Now what? 

Tlien it liit lum. She wjis sitting tliere, right now, staring into liis con- 
fused eyes, waiting for him to propose. To make her an honest 
woman. They could make their daughter “of that class.” 

He had little strength left, not enough to discuss or argue. Barely 
enough to stand. “I’m sori'y,” she said, face down. He was standing, 
watching her shoulders, trying to decide if she were crying. 

Dinner was probably out of the question. 

An old officer’s manll\l il\d this to say about enlisted person- 
nel: “enlisted men are stupid, but extremely cumring and bear close 
watching at all times.” The starship service specifically disavowed 
this attitude. However, fratentization was strongly discouraged. The 
enlisted ran much of the routine, and they knew the physical ins and 
outs better than the officers. 

But the cultme was different. Enlisted people were up for a quar- 
ter of the total voyage. They could only make a few journeys before 
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H himsical and surreal 

is the art— and, at times, life- 
of artist Don Ivan Punchatz. 
Here is a man who not only 
named his son for the giant 
cockroach in Franz Kafka's 
"Metamorphosis," but hon- 
ored that same son's wishes 
when a beloved pet died, and 
gave Farrah the Red Tarantula 
a Viking funeral replete with burning boat. 

Hip, irreverent, and wildly imaginative, 
Punchatz has been painting, designing, 
illustrating, and inspiring other artists for 
over 30 years. 

He's always enjoyed pushing the limits of 
what is permissible-and realistic-in his 
imagery. As a result he's received more 
awards than there's room here to list, includ- 
ing Grandmaster in 1996 from the Spectrum 
annual of fantastic art, and honors from the 
Society of Illustrators and the Art Directors' 
Clubs of both New York and Los Angeles, 
respectively. His book jacket art is inextricably 
connected to science fiction writers of the 
1960s, among them Asimov, Ellison, Farmer, 
and Silverberg. 

Punchatz rode the "New Wave" of SF, 
incorporating surreal and erotic touches in 



Among the artist's favorite paintings from 
this time were the covers for Isaac Asimov's 
Foundation series, Robert Silverberg's Man 
in the Maze, Harlan Ellison's "Repent, Harle- 
quin," Philip Jose Farmer's Riverworid series, 
and Brian Aldiss's Cryptozoic. Unfortunately, 
many of the original paintings for these cov- 
ers were never returned by the art directors 
and are now considered lost, 

Punchatz's work from this time has been 
characterized as "stylized primitivism." The 
artist amends that, saying, "It was a genuine 
primitivism. I selected it for its monumental 
simple forms because I didn't know how to 
paint photorealistically. I would read the 
manuscripts and then attempt to interpret 
them in some surrealist manner." ^ 
In addition to book jackets, Punchatz's 
work has appeared in Esquire, McCall's, 
Penthouse, Time, Playboy, National Geo- 
graphic, Newsweek, and National Lampoon 
magazines; as the cover of the top-selling 
computer game DOOM; as record album 
covers for artists such as Tomita; 
and as greeting cards, posters, 
trading cards, and national 
advertisements. 

A cover portrait that Punchatz 
painted is in the permanent collection ^ 
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THE SCIENCE FIQION METAMORPHOSIS OF DANGEROUS VISIONARY DON IVAN PUNCHATZ. 






his distinctive work that evoked, by turns, 
M.C Escher, Hieronymous Bosch, German 
Expressionism, and Neoclassical Architecture. 
It also led to a certain amount of censorship. 

"I did a painting that was used for the 
cover of Dangerous Visions," the artist says, 
"It was a multipaneled work, and the 
bottom panel had some suggestive 
imagery-tame now-but they 
removed that panel for the book. I think they 
censored it. I was using Jungian/ Freudian 
erotic imagery in my personal work, and it 
kind of snuck into my sf painting." (The entire 
painting, "Narcisseros," eventually appeared 
in Omni Magazine.) 



BY KAREN HABER 



of the Smithsonian 
Institution's National Portrait 
Gallery. Other Punchatz paintings are in 
the Museum of Surreal and Fantastique in 
New York, The Butler Museum of Art in Ohio, 
the Dallas Museum, the Palace of Fine Art in 
Mexico City, and the George Eastman house 
in Rochester, New York. 

Perhaps his most far-reaching legacy 
results from his days as teacher/mentor at 
Sketchpad Studio, a professional illustration 
business he set up in Texas through which he 





JelOV. Punchatz 
has represented 
Science Fiction not 
only on the covers of 
the genre's finest 
books and maga- 
zines, but also on the 
covers mainstream 
publications such as 
Boy's Life. 










hired— and inspired— a new 
generation of graphic artists. 

How did the youngest 
child of immigrants, who had 
little time for cartoons, trans- 
mogrify into— as one Sketch- 
pad Studio alumnus 
described him — “the imper- 
ial, msuestic studio chair ... 
ever powerful, dragon and 
monster renderer... knight of 
nights ... giver of p^checks”? 

Punchatz puts most of the 
blame on science fiction and 
comic books. “I was the 
weird little brother who 
always read comic books, sketched, and 
drew My mother didn’t see how I could ever 
earn a living dravring those ‘marionettes.’ But 
my much-older siblings — one sister in partic- 
ular-encouraged me and gave me paints. 



WAS A SCIENCE FICTION READER 
from way back. Loved Ray Bradbury. But 
my primary inspiration was comics. E. C. 
comics. I was very influenced by comics 
and I had a very unusual source of comic 
books as a chfid. A paper bag company 
in town received shipments of discarded 
magazines, waste paper, and comic 
books. AH the boys would run down to 
1 the plant after school to try and cadge the 
unwanted comic books. I would come home 
with piles of ’em. 

“So I was inundated with the graphic nar- 
rative. Writing was always kind of subordi- 
nated to the visuals. It even extended to my 



“Hogarth told me; ‘There’s a whole 
I)anorama of art for you to draw on.’ He’d be 
talking about Freud and Jung and philosophy, 
and we came tliere expecting to learn how to 
draw comic books. He was a very generous 
and giving person. A real inspiration. I stayed 
in touch with him." 

Fresh out of art school, Punchatz worked 
for commercial ad agencies and in art direc- 
tion, supplementing his skills with evening 
courses at the Cooper Union School of Fine 

A stint as a medical illustrator for the army 
relocated him to San Antonio. In early 1960, 
Ihindtatz began exliibiting his personsJ draw- 



schoolwork. I think I have a 
comic strip I did on the Span- 
ish-American War back in 
the fourth grade just to avoid 
writing a report about it And 
three years later, I did an 
eight-page comic strip on the 
assassination of Abraham 
Lincoln.” 

Just out of high school he 
received a full three-year 
scholarship to the School of 
Visual Arts in New York City, 

“It was the greatest stroke of 
luck I ever received." 

There, under the tutelage 
of Tarzan-renderer Bume 
Hogartli among others, Pun- 
chatz was gently dissuaded 
from pursuing a career patli that led directly folio. An art director at Collier’s began to 
into comic book illustration. c’ommission covers from Punchatz as soon as 
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ings, prints, and paintings at 
galleries in the Southwest and 
Northeast. A chance 
encounter led him to SF illus- 
tration. 

“An ^ent bought one of my 
paintings in a show, then told 
me, ‘If you ever want to put 
together a portfolio, call me.’” 
The agent’s name was Dar- 
win Bahm. It was the begin- 
ning of a great professional 
and personal relationship that 
continues to this day. 

“So I put together a very 
unorthodox portfolio of per- 
sonal works with text over- 
laid, inspired by Kafka" 

Dell bought one of his 
p^tings right out of his port- 
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thinkers. Rick Berry, for 
example, is one of the new 
masters of the computer art 
field. 



Center of the Earth, a book 
tied in to the Wishbone TV 
series. “There are so few 
worries. No airbrush fumes 
or worrying that ray pro- 
gram’s gonna crash. The 
only risk is that I might drop 
the pen.” 

However, he’s not afiaid of 
computers. “They’re just 
another tool What I see is that 
the people who seem to do 
the best work with them have 
really good drawing skills and 
they’re good 
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DABBLED IN COMPUTER 
illustration in tlie late ’80s 
but I didn’t think that the 
work had what I could 
have given it by liand. I did 
learn Photoshop and pro- 
duced a number of illus- 
trations in that medium, 
and Fm still interested, in 
fact, my son, Greg, is a com- 
puter animator, and he gave 
me his old computer to fool 
around with.” 

Now, with enough accolades to fill a bam, 
Punchatz is finally fulfilling a lifelong fantasy: 
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He’s doing a comic stiip (or Boys' Life, a mag- 
azine published by Boy Scouts of America 
“It’s veiy satisfying. I design eveiytliing from 
the logo on down, am 1 do it all in watercolor.” 

In addition to the comic strip, Punchatz 
keeps up his sketchb( >oks and personal work. 
“Drawing is my greatest pleasure. I do it as 
often as possible.” Texas Christian Universitj- 
where he currently teaches, will have a retro- 
spective exhibit of his work in February 1999. 

Does the “ever powerful monster and 
dragon-renderer" ha\ e any advice foi* young 
artists? 

“Look at how sha|)es interrelate and inte- 
grate with each other. 
The Betty Edwards 
book, Drawing on the 
Right Side of theBmin, 
really lilts tlie nail on the 
head. It teaches you 
how to see on a two- 
dimensional plane. 

“To paraphrase the 
lyrics of the group, 
(/humbawumba, ‘You’ll 
get knocked down, 
you’ll get up and you’ll i 
never let ’em keep you : 
down.’ Peiseverance in ^ 
achieving your goaIsJ| 
whatever they may be. ^ 
seems to be the only- 
sage advice I can offer, oilier than joining tlie 
graphic artists’ guild and learning about the 
business tispects of your craft,” 0 
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he saw his work. The rest is art history. 

His style became more realistic in the 
1980s, the result of health-and-industiy-dri- 
ven concerns: A bout with stomach cancer 
led him back to working with ad agencies, 
and that, in turn, required a more realistic 
approach in his painting. “I think my work 
suffered for this change. I still find myself 
drawn to artists who work with a more styl- 
ized imagery. And when I do work for 
myself, a lot of it kind of works back in tliat 
direction." 

His professional work today is character- 
ized by tight, heavily rendered stylized illus- 
tration. His personal work is looser, influ- 
enced by his “sense of mortality” and his 
beloved German expressionists. 

Currently he’s returned to the old-fash- 
ioned pen-and-ink look of his mentor, Bume 
Hogarth, with illustrations (or Journey to the 
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MCANDREW OUT OF FOCUS 

ConiimiedJ'imn page 38 

you, Jeauie. Suppose that you are in trouble, and you cai^ only send 
out a distress signal now and again.” 

“Once every year or two, they said.” 

“Right. Now, you’re way out in deep space. Wliere would you beam 
the signal?" 

“Where people were most likely to hear it. Back toward the Sun.” 

“Indeed you would. But if you’re a long way out, mid the signal is 
weak, chances are no one will hear you, Unless there’s some way you 
can amplify the signal, or you can focus it.” 

I’m no McAndrew, but I’m not an idiot. I almost had it. “A signal, 
sent back toward the Sun— a radio signal. That would be focused 
just the way that a light beam is focused. But what Paul Fogaity heaixl 
wasn’t at the solai- focus," 

“No more it was. You’ve had 
comses in optics, Jeanie, you must 
have. The Sun acts like a lens, one 
that takes a beam of liglit that comes 
from infinity and converges it to a 
focus at 82 billion kilometers. Now 
suppose you have a radio signal, but 
instead of focusing at 82 billion kilo- 
meters from the Sim, it focuses itself 
at 280 billion kilometers. Wliere 
would the origin of the radio signal 
have to be, to make that happen?” 

“On tlie other side of the Sun from 
where you receive it." I tried to 
recall the relevant formula— and 
failed. I said, “How far out? It’s a 
standard result in geometrical 
optics ....” 

“It ceitainly is. If a lens converges 
a paiallel beam of light at a distance 
F from the lens, tlien light staiting at 
a distance S from the lens will be 
converged at a distance D beyond it, 
where the reciprocal of S plus the 
reciprocal of D equals the recipro- 
cal of F.’’ 

“Don’t gibber at me, McAndrew. I 
asked you a question. How far out?" 

“You’re not listening, Jeanie.” The 
wretch went on regarilless, proba- 
bly imagining that he was speaking 
English. “Take F as 82 billion, mid D 
as 280 billion— that’s where Paul 
Fogarty caught the distress signal— mid you find that S, the distmice 
from Sol where the signal originated, is a 1 17 billion kilomeleis from 
Sol. That’s where the distress .signal came from, the other side." 

“The other side of what?” As usual, he was turning my liead into a 
muddled mess. 

“Of the Sun— the signal was generated on the opposite side of the 
Sun.” 

“You meim Fogm-ty and Geoffrey Benton have been searching in 
the wrong place?" 

“Of coiuse they have. Completely wrong.” But there it was again, 
the curious tone in his voice when lie said Benton’s name. And with 
it, a strange sideways look at me. 

Even at a hundred gees acceleration, we were going to be on the 
way in the Merganser for over a week. Too long to live wit h seething 
undercurrents of feeling. 

“Mac, what is it witli you and Geoffrey Benton? Surely you hardly 
know the mmi.” 

“I guess I don’t. Not the way you do.” 

“And what’s that, supposed to mean? I’ve never even met him." 



UwirCirk, more 
than any other, 
had been designed 

to survive 



and operate 
using minimal 

resources. 



He stared pop-eyed at me. “How cmi you say that? He’s the AG 
News man who flew with you back from the Titan prison colony- 
just the two of you.” 

I gromied inside. A 15-year-ago fling, coming back to haunt me. 
“Tliat wasn’t Geoffrey Benton." 

“But, he worlds for AG News.” 

“So do ten thousand other people, Mac, what on earth gave you 
the idea that it was Benton?” 

“Paul told me.” McAndrew put. a hand to his balding forehead. “It 
wasn’t Benton? My God. Do you know what I did? Do you know what 
I called him?” 

“I know exactly what you did, and I cmi imagine what you told 
poor Benton. More than that, I know what Paul Fogarty did.” 

“But why would Paul ... he wanted to make tlie trip to the solar 
focus as bad as I did," 

“Worse tlimi you did. Mac, don’t be dense. Fogarty wanted to make 
the trip all right. And he’s making 
it— without you. You’re older and 
you out-rmik him. You’d have been 
the leader. Now, he keeps any credit 
for himself.” 

“Paul? Do a thing like that. I don’t 
believe it." 

But he did. He went silent for 
lioure, cracking his finger joints in 
the way that I hated and looking 
sideways out of the ship at the 
Eldritch plume of glowing plasma 
that trailed away behind us. 

And me? I ought not to say it, but 
I was rather pleased. I mean, McAn- 
drew had been jealous, jealous of 
someone I hadn’t much liked at the 
time and hadn’t seen or heai d of in 
15 years. I thought that was ratlier 
sweet. 

No, it’s not quite the same as fine 
jewels or bouquets of flowers. But 
once you forget about his being a 
genius, McAndrew's a simple man. 
When it comes to compliments I 
settle for what I can get. 



McAndrew had known that sev- 
eral of the arks had been lamiclied 
far north of the ecliptic when he 
jilayed me Fogarty’s message. He 
did tlie backgroimd research before 
we left, and it was all in the Mer- 
ganser's data banks. 

I sifted through the material one morning, wliile McAndrew sat in 
a habit ual stupor of advanced physics and the ship raced out toward 
the fiery point of the Cassiopeia supernova. The Sim had already 
slimnk behind us to a point of light and although we were crowding 
liglit-speed we didn’t seem to be nioidng. 

There had been 1 7 arks, but only four of them were candidates for 
what we were seeking. Each of tliem was different and distinctive. 
You might expect that. Any group of peojile that decides to leave the 
rest of humanity and head off on a one-way trip to the stars is likely 
to be a little odd. 

Tlie Ark of the Evangelist had set out to spread its version of the 
Word of God among tlie stars. It contained four thousand followers 
of the philosopher Socinus, which was probably all of them. The 
Word, from wliat I could see of it in the database, was likely to baf- 
fle any alien who encoimtered it. Certainly, tlie Word baffled me. 

Tile Ark of the Evangelist was equipped with unusually powerful 
communications equipment, able to beam messages ahead so that 
their ultimate anival at another stellar- system would be expected. 
The same equipment would, of course, also be able to send messages 




back toward Sol. None had ever been received, unless Paul Fogarty 
had picked up the first. 

The Cyber Ark had no interest in evangelism. It had headed out 
toward Cassiopeia, but any direction would have done equally well. 
The ark held two thousand computer specialists and the most 
advanced computing equii)inent that the solar system could produce. 
The ark’s inhabitants were united in tl\eir disdain for the rules that 
limited tlie development of machine intelligence. They had vowed to 
produce real artificial intelligence, a tme AI, and tliey claimed to 
know exactly how to do it. Their goal was an Al far beyond the known 
limits of either humans or machines. If tliey felt in a generous mood 
when they were done, well, they just might tell Eartli when the work 
was finished. 

Big talk. But if tliey had been successful, tliey had sent back no 
word in the 59 years since they flew away from the solar system. 

Then there was the Ark of Noah. Its colonists had become con- 
vinced from their analysis of ancient religious writings that 
Armageddon and the end of Eaith were close at hand. They had no 
faith ill the survival of the colonies we had established on Mars, 
Titan, or Ceres. Inside the two-kilometer sphere of their ark, formed 
from a hollowed-out asteroid, they had tried to include a pair of 
every Eartli species of plant and arumal. hnpossible, in practice — ^we 
were up to four million species of insects, and still counting. But the 
Ark of Noah gave it a good, all-out try, packing in a handful of every 
life fonn they could find. They took liberties with the number of 
humans, two hundred instead of Noali’s single family; but somebody 
had to manage the ai'k’s life-support systems, if and when things 
went out of whack. 

My own money was on the Amish Ark. Wlren a group that shuns 
most forms of mechanical systems sets off into the void in as funda- 
mentally hi-tech a structure as an artificial world, integration prob- 
lems and equipment failures loom large as a source of possible trou- 
ble. The surprise was that the ark had gone as fai‘ out as it had witliout 
killing everybody on boaixl. Tlie passengers — eight thousand of tliem 
at take-off from Earth orbit, according to tlie roster— had been lucky 
to be able to send their weak call for help. Appai'ently they also didn’t 
know much about electr onic signaling. Otherwise they’d have real- 
ized tliat only someone close to the ark, or at a solar focus where the 
strengtli of any message was gravitationally concentrated, could pos- 
sibly have heard them. 

Of course, we were listening for a direct signal now, with the most 
sensitive equipment we had been able to place on board the Mei'- 
ganser. We knew the general direction of the lost ark, and an approx- 
miate distance; but we might well be off a few hundred million kilo- 
meters, one way or the other. 

After we came to our best estimate of the origin of the signal, we 
spent the next few days moving position, listening, and moving again. 
Nothing, I began to be discouraged. Not so McAndrew. 

“Jeanie,” he said, “the chain of logic tliat led us here is clear and 
unbreakable. Keep looking, and we’ll find an ark.” 

“Tlie Ainish.” 

“You’re the one saying that, not me. But whichever ark it is, once 
we find it we’ll be able to tell them that help is on the way.” 

I was glad to heai- him put it like tliat. Director Rumford couldn’t 
have been more explicit in our final meeting before we left the insti- 
tute. 

“I’m approving the flight of the Mergaiiser as an exploration mis- 
sion,” he had said. “That’s the most I can do, because the institute 
has no responsibility for search-and-rescue operations. I think you 
have a long shot— a very long shot— at finding someone in trouble. 
But remember that you are not a rescue party. There are only the 
two of you, in a small ship without special equipment. You are not 
trained for space rescue. If you find someone out there in trouble, 
call me and come back here. No heroics, No attempts at inspired 
space-engineering solutions. Leave that work to the specialists. 
Understand’?” 

“Of course.” McAndrew had agreed instantly, but I knew the man. 
He was itching to be on his way, and to get Rumford’s consent for die 
mission he’d have said anything. 



Now, widi the ai k possibly no more than a few hours ahead, I was 
glad to hear him proposing talk rather than action. 

Just to be sure, I rubbed in Director Runiford’s order one more 
time. “Tlie colonists don’t seem to be in any great huiry for help, if 
Uiey send only one message a year. A good thing, too — ^we have no 
room on Merganser for anyone else. If it comes to an all-up rescue 
mission, the United Space Federation will fly a whole fleet out this 
way.” 

As I said that, I was secretly convinced diat our whole journey 
would prove a waste of time. Before we left the institute we had 
installed a loud signaling system on the Meigansei', and for the past 
two days we had blared word of our presence and our locadon into 
the empty sky aiiead of us. 

Result: Nothing. 

The people on the ark were deaf, or their receiving equipment was 
out of action; or maybe the ark was over on the other side of die Sun, 
hundreds of billions of kilometers away, wandering ai ound where 
Paul Fogaity had picked up the original signal. 

We had reduced speed and turned off die balanced diive. At my 
insistence we had also switched off every possible source of elec- 
tronic noise and were gliding fonvard dirough the void like a dead 
ship. 

It was as well that we were so silent. Even widi our electronic ears 
wide open, the Mayday signal that came in was barely above thresh- 
old. It was also well off to one side. 

“That’s it!” Our receiving system automatically tuned to the direc- 
tion of the source, and now McAndrew increased the gain to maxi- 
mum, It didn’t help. Instead of a fiiint voice almost lost in white noise, 
we heal'd a loud voice equally unintelligible amid a thunderstorm of 
static. 

”... receiving— input... signal ... assistance — urgent ... And dien, the 
first direct evidence that they had heal'd us. "... send ...who you ..." 

“I have direction and distance,” 1 said. “Three-twenty-one million 
kilometers. Send a signal saying dial we heai' diem. Tell them who we 
are, say we are on the way. Tell them they’ll hear nothing more from 
us for a while — we can’t send when the drive is on.” 

“Aye.” McAndrew was peering uselessly out of the obseivation 
port, as tliough he might catch a glimpse of something hundreds of 
millions of kilometers off in die distance. “Ixioks like things are going 
worse for them, they say it’s urgent, Let’s see, 321 million, Can the 
Merganser beat a 1 10 gees?” 

“Not with me on board it can’t. We keep it safe, Mac — we don’t 
want anyone having to come and rescue us." 

He scowled, but finally he said, “Fair enough.” I don’t know if he 
did the aiitlmiedc in real time, or if he had stored in his head some 
kind of table of time against distance and acceleration, but he went 
on at once, “I’ll tell them we’ll be there in 10 hours. Tliat will give us 
25 minutes for turnover before we start to decelerate. Should be 
ample. Set it up, Jeanie.” 

I had to make one more decision before I could program the drive. 
What, should we assume about target motion? If it was an ark, how 
was it moving? 

1 worried for a few seconds, then decided that it didn’t matter. If 
the ai'k were in free-fall toward the Sun, or if it were in stable orbit 
aiound it , that made little difference. The speed would be no more 
than about a kilometer a second. We could fine-tune for tliat at tlie 
end, in a minute or two of accelerated flight. 

As soon as McAndiew had sent our message we were on the way. 
We settletl in for a few hours of rest and a quiet gloat. In spite of my 
warning that this wasn’t a rescue mission, I must admit that I was 
feeling cocky. We had flown out blind, far from the Sun to where no 
one but McAndrew had thought of looking. And against all the odds 
we had found a lost ai'k. 

A little feeling of self-satisfaction seemed to be in order. 

ASTEROIDS ARE THE WAY THAT SNOWFLAKES ARE SAID TO BE, NO TWO 
the same. I can’t speak for snowflakes, because I’ve only seen snow 
twice in my life. But I can vouch for the I’aiiability of asteroids. They 
come in all sizes and eveiy imaginable shape. 
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That, of course, presents problems to any self-respecting engi- 
neer. Ordinary ships can be grown on an assembly line to a com- 
mon template, a hundred or a thousand of them identical. Aster- 
oids are a wilderness of single instances. Faced with the 
conversion of an asteroid to a space habitat, an engineer can only 
standardize so far. 

All the arks had begun life as asteroids roughly spherical and 
roughly two kilometers in diameter. Hollowing out tlieir interiors and 
extracting useful metals and minerals followed a standai cl procedure. 
At that point, however, tlie paths for the creation of individual ai ks 
diverged. Thickness of external walls, size and type of interior stmc- 
tures, on-board life forms, mineral reserves, illumination, hydi'opon- 
ics, computer controls, communication antennas, lifeboats, all had to 
be designed to order, Which was just as well, because small animals 
and bugs acceptable to — even required by— the Ark of Noah would 
be considered disgusting vermin by the Cybei’Ark or the Ark of the 
Evangelist. On the other hand, the Cyber Ark wanted computing 
equipment involved in everything, while tire Amish Ark would have 
been happy with no computers at all. 

Except for the communication antennas, none of tliese differences 
showed on the outside, McAndrew and I knew that, but all tlie same 
we peered curiously at our display screens as the object aliead of tlie 
Merganser grew steadily from a tiny point of light almost lost against 
the backgroimd of stars, to a defined disk, and finally to a lumpy 
Christmas ornament adorned with the bright spikes and knobs of 
gantries, antennas, thrusters, exit locks, lifeboat davits, space pin- 
naces, and docking stations, 

“This is the Merganser, at 18 kilo- 
meters and closing.” I sent the sig- 
nal, wondering why the ark alread 
had stopped broadcasting its May- 
day. “Are you receiving us?” 

I hardly expected an answer, so 
the woman’s voice that replied 
witliin seconds was a surprise. 

“We are — receiving — your mes- 
sages,” she said. Her speech was 
jerky, as though she was hard- 
pressed to force out each word. “We 
need your — assistance. Urgently. 

Approach — this world — and — 

come aboard.” 

McAndrew leaned across and 
turned off the microphone. “Damn 
it, Jeanie, what are we going to do? 

They think we can help them, and 
we can’t. This ship doesn’t have the 
resources,” 

“We knew that before we started,” 

I said. “Mac, the only thing we can 
do is find out what’s wrong, and 
send a message back to Director 
Rumford. He’ll have to take it from 
there.” 

I turned the microphone back on. 

“The Merganser is a small experi- 
mental ship. We can't do much to 
help. What sort of assistance do you 
need?” 

The woman said again, just as 
though she had not heard me, “We 
need — your — urgent assistance. 

Approach— and come aboard. An entry port is— ah’eady — open. Pro- 
ceed through to the — interior." 

We had been closing steadily as we spoke until tlie ark loomed to 
fill the sIq^ ahead. 'Tlie blue-white glare of the Cassiopeia supernova, 
far brighter in this location than our own diminished Sun, tlirew hard 
shadows on the external surface of the conveited asteroid. I could 
see the trusses of each individual gantry and tlie latticework of the 



robot amis that handled external cargo loads. An entry lock formed 
a dark well next to one giant manipulator. 

I stopped the Meiganser two kilonietere short of the ark. “This is 
as far as we go.” 

“Jeanie!” He was outraged. “We can’t find out what their trouble is 
imless they tell us, and they don’t seem able to. We have to go inside. 
There’s no possible danger. None of the aiks had a weapons system.” 

“I know that.” I wondered why I was feeling uneasy, and relented. 
After all, ei^en if I were the captain this had been his idea and it was 
really liis ex'pedition. “All right. We can go closer if we use suits. But 
the ship stays here.” 

“Sure.” McAndrew was already moving across to the locker. By tlie 
time I had sent word back to the institute giiing our current location 
and status, he was suited up and in the air lock. 

“Go slow, Mac,” I said. “There’s no huiiy. Don’t go outside witliout 
me!” 

He took no notice. As I say, he has never learned the meaning of 
tlie word restraint. The airlock was cycling before I had ray suit out 
of the locker, 

I watched McAndrew as I removed my loose outer clotliing and 
slipped tlie suit over my legs and lower body. He was outside, and 
moving toward the ark. I was glad to see how slowly he was taking 
it. I could be in my own suit, through the lock, and catch up with him 
well before he reached the ark. 

In the final moment before I placed my suit helmet in position, I 
noticed something off toward the left-hand limb of the ark. It was 
shaped like a crumpled and 
defoniied space pinnace. Instead of 
hanging in the usual davits it sat 
between the metal jaws of a cargo 
manipulator. 

“Mac, take a look on the ark at 
about 10 o’clock.” I spoke over my 
suit’s radio link. “See it? Looks like 
a lifeboat. Head over there, and I’ll 
follow you.” 

I set the Merganser to hold posi- 
tion a steady two kilometers from 
the ark and headed for tlie airlock. 
It was long experience, not intelli- 
gence or sense of foreboding, that 
led me to t uck a power laser into a 
pocket on my suit. Once outside, I 
found myself doing what I had told 
McAndrew not to do — hunying. 

As I thought, it was a lifeboat. 
McAndrew turned as I came closer, 
I could not see his face beliind the 
visor, but his voice was unsteady. 

“Take a look through the ports, 
Jeanie. There’s been a terrible acci- 
dent here." 

Rather tlian doing what he sug- 
gested I moved along to the middle 
of the lifeboat. It had been torn 
open by the jaws of the cargo 
manipulator, which still held it. I 
could enter the little ship through a 
great two-meter gash in the hull. 

The bodies had been tliere for a 
long time; 28 of them, dry corpses 
desiccated by years of exposure to 
vacuum. Not one had on a spacesuit. 

“They must have been trying to go and get help,” McAndrew mut- 
tered. He had entered the lifeboat right behind me. “They lost control 
before tliey were even on their way, and ran into tlie cargo manipu- 
lator.” 

“It looks that way.” I was puzzled and distur bed. Even an inexpe- 
rienced pilot would know not to turn on the engines until the lifeboat 
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had drifted well clear of the ark. Otherwise, you would endanger the 
ark as well as yourselves. Only the Amish, after a lifetime of shunning 
all modem mechanical devices, would make such a basic and fatal 
blunder. 

But the Amish, more than anyone else, would not have abandoned 
the bodies of their dead. They would have recovered them and pro- 
vided appropriate space burial. If tliey had not, that meant they could 
not. For many years — how old were those freeze-diled corpses? — the 
surviving Amish must have been confined to the body of die ark and 
unable to venture into space. 

That had me equally confused. Every ark carried hundreds of 
spacesuits. If the Amish were not able to come outside, then how 
could McAndrew and I go in? Approach, the woman said, and come 
aboard. An entry port is already open. And it was. We had seen it, 
standing wide next to another of die manipulators. 

McAndrew went on, “Tlie accident was unlucky, and not just for 
them. It was unlucky for everyone else on the ark, too." 

He was leaving die lifeboat and heading on toward the gaping lock. 

I followed, more slowly. A lifeboat was meant for use close to a 
planet. What dreadful danger would make you launch one so far away 
from any world, where the chance of survival was negligible? One 
basic question was unanswei'ed, despite our questions to our female 
contact: Wliat had gone wrong? 

The Amish disdained some forms of technology, but they were 
hard-working and hard-headed people. Their ark, more than any 
other, had been designed to survive and operate using minimal 
resources, But more and more I had die feeling— a ridiculous feeling, 
given diat I had talked to someone on the ark within the past hour— 
that the structure in front of me was a dead hulk. 

McAndrew was already inside the lock, using his suit lights because 
die Cassiopeia supernova no longer provided illumination. Following, 

1 saw that the inner door was also open. It suggested that the whole 
corridor beyond was airless. 

I was watching McAndrew, otherwise I might not have caught it. 
On the wall of the conidor, above him and to his right, a small mon- 
itor camera began turning to track liis movements. I switched my 
suit from local to general circuit. What 1 said would be picked up at 
the Merganser, and re-broadcast back to the ark. 

"1 see that you ai-e following our progress. Where are you inside the 
ark? And what kind of trouble are you in?” 

A moment of silence, and then the woman’s voice again. “We 
need— assistance, Proceed as — you are — doing. Tlie corridor will 
lead— you— to us.” 

No fluency. Instead, the strained precision and hesitations of some- 
one speaking a foreign language. I looked around and up. 1 had 
noticed only one monitor camera, but now that I was seeking them 
1 saw that they were everywhere on the walls and ceiling. Floor, walls, 
and ceiling a^o held pressure pads every few yards, to register any 
sliglrt contact that might take place in the negligible gravity of the 
ark. Ahead of McAndrew, another door stood cracked open Just a 
fraction. As he moved toward it, the hatch smoothly slid wide to 
reveal a chamber beyond as dark, airless, and empty as space itself 

Monitors everywhere; sophisticated sensors; doors keyed to open 
upon the detection of human presence. This was tire very airtithesis 
ofan Amish world. 

McAndrew had moved on, tlrrough into the next room. He turned, 
waiting for me to come through the hatch and join him. 

1 switched to local communication mode, hoping that the circuit 
would not easily be overheard and unscrambled. 

“Mac," I said softly. “Don’t take another step. I was wrong. Tlris 
isn't ti\e Amish Ark. It’s the Cybei'Ark. They created their AI, and the 
damned thing is running the show.” 

McAndrew stood dead still. I knew that he had understood exactly 
what I said— he’s quicker than me on the uptake on any scale that 1 
can devise — but he seemed unsure what to do next. 

I said, more urgently, “Don’t act alarmed. Just come back this way. 
As slowly as you can stand to.” 

It was too late. Either the AI read the significance of his movement 
toward me, or a massive intelligence had received our first trans- 



missions and cracked the compression code used in suit communi- 
cations. The reason did not matter. What did matter was that the 
hatch began to slide closed as McAndrew hurried toward it. 

Tliere was a control panel on my side of the hatch, but I didn’t trust 
it. Tlie AI might have an override. 1 dragged tlie power laser from my 
pocket and aimed high, where the upper edge of the hatch met the 
wall. 

Tliere was a lurid sputter of sparks and a vibration that I felt in the 
soles of my suited feet. The hatch, welded to the wall, ground to a 
stop and McAndrew ducked liis head and hunied through to my side. 

“We’ve got to get outside," 1 said. “We’ll be safe there.” 

I led the way. As I headed for tlie outer port I experienced an odd 
sensation that the whole ark was coming alive around me. I could 
feel \dbrations under my feet, and golden lights in walls and ceiling 
were winking to life. I ignored the lights, but I used the power laser 
to bum out every monitor that I saw. A cleaning robot, all arms and 
legs and vicious scraping blades, mmbled out to block tlie corridor. 

I fried its video sensors and soared on over the top of it without 
missing a step. 

Twenty meters in front of me the door of tlie outer lock was start- 
ing to close. I halted, set the laser to tight beam, and aimed carefully. 
The wall above the top of the door turned oi'ange-white. The door 
froze in its tracks. Three seconds later 1 was outside and moving 
under the baleful light of the Cassiopeia supernova 

I turned to make sure that McAndrew was still with me. He was, 
but a single glance back at the ark was enough to tell me that I had 
emed on the side of optimism. The whole outer siuface of the modi- 
fied asteroid seetlied with activity. Cranes were turning in our direc- 
tion, metal manipulator jaws stretched as far as they could toward us, 
mobile cai'go units clanked our way across the uneven surface, and 
the long booms of communication antennas swung out to block the 
path between us and the hovering Merganser. 

“Straight up and out, Mac,” I cried, and fired my suit jets at maxi- 
niiuii thmst. A rapid vertical rise, a quick controlled zig-zag to avoid 
a swinging antenna boom, and I was clear-. The Merganse)-\d.y ahead. 
In half a minute I was standing in the airlock. I looked back. 

McAndrew had reacted more slowly and taken longer to avoid tlie 
threshing antenna booms, but he was clear and on the final two hun- 
dred meters of his approach. Sighting beyond him, I realized that I 
had been optimistic yet again. 

“Inside, Mac,” I shouted. “Right inside — and hang on.” 

Instead of cycling the lock 1 did an emergency override, allowing 
all the air in the interior of the Merganser to puff away througli tlie 
lock and into space. No problem, we had plenty of reserve and could 
replace it — if we survived and had tlie chance. 

Tlie AI inside the ark had control over its lifeboats and space pin- 
naces. Four of them were lifting away from the surface and heading 
in our direction. They lacked space-weapons systems, but they 
wouldn’t need them. A direct collision at maximum acceleration 
would be enough to make sure that McAndrew and I did not return 
to the vicinity of Sol. If we survived the crash, oui- fates would depend 
on the whim of the AI. 

Mac was inside, slamming shut the hatch of the life capsule. I 
headed for the controls. We had no space weapons, either. But we had 
one thing that the ark’s lifeboats and pinnaces did not. 

I dropped, still fully suited, into the pilot’s chair and flicked the 
Mo-ganser's drive to its maximum value. The life capsule sprang into 
flight position and a fiery plume of plasma, hotter than dragon’s 
breatli, spewed out on all sides of us and away behind the ship. Every- 
thing in the path of the drive exhaust melted away in a fraction of a 
second to its subatomic components. 

The lifeboats and pinnaces exploded in eruptions of violet sparks. 
When the sky cleared 1 saw, beyond them and slightly away from the 
line of tlie drive, the floating bulk of the Cyber Aik. 

I was turning the Merganser to bring its deadly drive into align- 
ment with the ai'k when 1 felt McAndrew’s suited hand over mine on 
the control stick. 

“Jeanie,” he cried— louder than he ever spoke. “What are you 
doing?" 
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“It killed them,” I said. We were fighting each other for the con- 
trols, and my voice wiis as shaky as my hands. “Killed all of tliem, all 
two tliousand people. We have to destroy it.” 

“Why do you say the AI killed them?" We were face to face, and his 
eyes were wild. 

“Look at the sequence, Mac. The first message was genuine. It had 
them trapped, except for the ones who tried to escape in (he lifeboat 
It grabbed them witli the manipulator.” 

“But the others — the messages.” 

“I don’t tliink it realized that the otiiers had a way to get a message 
out until our signal was received at tlie ark. But then it knew, and it 
opened tlie whole interior. It killed them all. Those jerky messages 
were synthesized, the AI made them up just for us.” 

“Tliat’s why you cjm’t kill it. Don’t you see, Jeanie, it’s intelligent. 
Super-intelligent— it learned our language, inteipreted our messages 
in no time at all.” 

He was stronger thaJi me, but he had poor leverage. I was winning, 
and the drive had almost reached the outer limb of the ark. 

“We have to kill it because it’s super-intelligent,” I said. “Super-intel- 
ligent, and insane. We have no idea what it might be able to do, There’s 
never been anytliing as dangerous to humans in the whole univeree.” 
“You wouldn’t kill a baby, would you, because it was crazy?" McAn- 
drew had changed position, and his hold on the conti’ols was as good 
as mine. “Tliink for a minute, Jeanie. It’s morally wrong to kill any 
intelligent being. You’ve told me tliat a hundred times.” 

I let go of the control stick. Not because I accepted his argument, 
or even because tlie drive on tlie Merganser was inadequate to ster- 
ilize the whole ark, though it almost certainly was. I had a more prac- 
tical reason. We were accelerating at a 1 18 gees. In tlie 10 seconds 
that we had been wrestling for the controls, tlie Merganser had flown 
almost 60 kilometers. Over such a distance our drive exhaust would 
inflict only minor damage on the ark. 

I took a long breath, moved away from the controls, and forced 
myself to begin the routine task of refilling tlie life capsule with air. 
Until that was done we could not remove our suits. We were quite 
safe in tiieni, but we faced a long journey home. After a few moments 
McAndrew came over to help me. 

Logically, he and I could and should have continued our discus- 
sion on an appropriate fate for the AI tliat now controlled the Cyber 
Ark. In fact, we said not a word to each otlier about the matter; not 
then, not when we took off our suits, not at any time during our long 
jomney back to the institute. 

What did we discuss? We talked about everything that people do 
talk about— when they want to avoid talking about one particular 
thing. 

'E FINALLY SPOKE 
30Ut tlie AI, the Cas- 
supernova was far 
; peak. That stellar 
had dwindled and 
nd in its place shone 
, unspectacular rem- 
a dwarf star, Paul 
’ was back from his 
d his findings at the 

solar focus were enough to provide him with a respectable amount 
of media coverage. Of McAndrew’s doings regarding the supernova, 
the Cyber Ark, or anytliing else, tlie media said not a word. He did not 
call me, write me, or send me any other possible form of message. 

I tell you, the man is as obstinate as a mule. So it astonished me 
when, as I was monitoring the loading of volatiles for a routine Ceres 
i-un, he sliowed up at tlie L4 loading area. 

He stood at the side of the deck and did absolutely nothing until 
finally, in exasperation, I swung over to liis side. 

“What, then?” 

“You know what," he said. "Tm going. Again. To tlie ark.” 

"I thought you might. Wfiio’s going witli you?” 

“Lots of people. Too damn many people. Computer types, military, 



AI specialists, psycliiatrists, the works.” 

I kept my mouth shut, but I tliink my eyebrows rose because McAn- 
drew said, “Aye, you heard right. Psychiatrists. 'The leading theory is 
that the AI is mad.” 

“I told you it was insane when we first encountered it.” 

“Well, now we have others saying the same thing. Crazy, they say, 
because the AI has been so long in isolation, without inputs.” 

“It had inputs from the humans on the ark. And it killed the lot of 
them.” 

“I said that. Wlien I did, the United Space Federation just added 
more people. It’s going to be a whole three-ring circus out there.” 

I waited. He had ended his sentence on a rising note, and I knew 
from experience that meant he hadn’t finished. 

“So well then,” he said after a while. “What do you say, Jeanie?” 
“What do I say to what?” I can be as awkward as McAndrew when 
I feel like it 

“Why, are you coming with us? With me. Out to the Cyber Ark.” 

“If I said yes to that I’d be as crazy as the AI. I’m amazed you’d 
come here and ask me such a thing." 

“All, well, there’s more that you don’t know.” He took my hand and 
sat me down next to him on the edge of the lading bay. “Simonette 
will be leading the USF party.” 

“Simple Simonette?” 

‘The same. You know his solution to every problem: Blow it away. 
He has to take the psychiatrists along, the USF insists on it, but he’ll 
take no notice of them. He agrees with you. We should have 
destroyed the AI when we had the chance." 

“It’s a bit late for that Anyway, I’ve been thinking, too.” 

“Oh aye?” 

“I was wong and you were right. It’s criminal to destroy any self- 
aware intelligence." 

“Then you should come with us." 

“And do what?" 

“Be another voice of reason— a voice of sanity. Argue against 
destroying the AI.” 

“I’m not sure I can argue that way, either.” I ignored the squeeze of 
liis hand on mine, and went on, “We were both right, Mac, and we 
were both wrong. There’s no good answer. It’s morally abhorrent to 
destroy the AI, assuming that it is an intelligent, self-aware, thinking 
being. But it’s also unthinkable to risk the future of the human species 
by allowing the continued existence of something with the potential 
to destroy us.” 

“You’re coming, then?” 

“Of course I’m coming, You know damn well I’m coming.” I was 
angry; with myself, with McAndrew, with a universe that offered such 
unacceptable alternatives. “But I know I’m going to be upset, no mat- 
ter what happens," 

Upset was too weak a word for it Destroy the AI or allow it to live? 
That decision, whichever way it went, would be with me for the rest 
of my life. I damned the AI to hell, and every ark with it; and I wished 
that I had never heard of the solar focus. 

A VOICE OF SANITY. I SHOULD HAVE HAD MORE SENSE, AND SO SHOULD 
McAndrew. My job as a cargo captain is respectable, and my reputa- 
tion excellent. McAndrew is the system’s greatest living physicist, 
and according to people competent to judge such things he ranks 
with the best ever. But when it comes to real clout, we are no more 
than flies buzzing around the admiral’s table. 

I realized that when Mac and I flew on a navy vessel to the staging 
point and we saw the forces assembled there. I counted 55 ships 
before I stopped, and they were not lightweight research vessels or 
the cargo assemblies that McAndrew and I were familiar with. These 
were hulking armored monsters, ranging from high-gee probes 
employing giant versions of tlie McAndrew balanced drive to massive 
orbital forts hard-pressed to reach a 20th of a gee. 

I asked Mac how long it would take one of the gigantic forts to 
travel out to the location of the Cyber Ark. He thought for a 
moment and said it would be a year’s trip. 

“Great,” I said. “Wliat are the rest of us supposed to do while the 
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forts are on the way? Tlie AI could kill the lot of us.” 

“It might.” The speaker was not McAndrew, but a blond navY offi- 
cer. Captain Knudsen had very pale skin and a straggly Viking beard, 
and he looked about 18 years old. “But the foits aren’t tliore to pre- 
vent our being killed," he went on. “They won’t be going all the way 
out to the ark.” 

“So what will they be doing?” 

“They’re our last line of defense. Tltey’Il make sure nothing can hit 
Earth and the solar system colonies.” 

That quiet comment gave me a jolt in the right place. Say what you 
like about Simple Simonette, he w'as taking the threat of tlie Cyber 
Ark AI seriously. Tire last line of defeirse .... 

McAndrew and I were assigned to thePlarmigan under Knudsen’s 
commaitd. It was the lead sliip, equipped with a 400-gee veision of the 
balanced drive and able to make the outward journey in four days, It 
was also, tlrougli no one mentioned it, the tethered goat. If, when we 
arrived, tlie AI found us and gulped us down, the rest of llie fleet would 
learn from oiu fate and structure tlie rest of its operations accoidingly. 

It was a change for me to travel as a passenger. McAndrew had 
retreated inside his head, so I spent 
the four-day journey scaiming the 
sky ahead with the Pfarmigan’s 
sensors. We had observing instru- 
ments aboard more sensitive and 
more sophisticated than anything 
that I had ever seen. Apparently 
tliey weren’t quite sensitive enough 
at extreme distance, since I found 
no trace of the Cyber Ark. 

On the afternoon of the fourth 
day, when my worries were mount- 
ing, Captain Knudsen cut the drive 
of the PlaiTtiigan and joined me. 

“Locked in yet?” he asked. 

I shook my head. “Nothing.” 

“But we show us within a hun- 
dred thousand kilometeis.” There 
was a touch of reproof in his voice. 

“McAndrew assured me it couldn't 
travel far, it doesn’t have the drive 
en^es. We ought to have definite 
target acquisition by now^ Let me 
have a try.” He eased me aw’ay from 
the mass detector controls and 
bent over them. “There’s a bit of a 
knack to using this, you see, you 
have to get used to it.” 

I could have pointed out that I 
had been trained in tlie use of mass 
detectors when he was still blow- 
ing milk bubbles and filling his dia- 
pers, but I didn’t. I let him take o\^er 
the controls, certain that he 
wouldn’t find anything. 

Certain, but wrong. Within five 
minutes he said, “All, tliere we aie. 

Mass and range are just the way they should be. I'm locking us in now.” 
I leaned over beside him. Siue enougli, the signal was there, strong 
and definite. How could I possibly have missed it? I turned to the 
optical sensors for confiniiation and foiuid it there also. 

“You’re right, and we’re getting \isual confiniiation,” I said. “There’s 
the ark, right in the middle of the image. There’s a weaker, diffuse sig- 
nal surrounding the central one. It’s spread over a much bigger vol- 
ume. Any idea what it could be?” 

“We’ll know soon enough.” Knudsen was decent enough not to 
gloat. “The target doesn’t seem to be moving. We’re approaching fast.” 
“And then what?” McAndrew had wakened from his trance at the 
sound of our voices, and now he drifted over to stand beside me. 
“Let’s take a look.” Knudsen entered a coded query sequence. “I 



“It’s an 

inMigent, 

thinking being, 
gou can’t kill it 
without giving 
it a chance 

to speak. ” 



was given sealed orders t hat apply only after target acquisition. Guess 
that’s now.” 

He completed the string, and we read the words as they 
appeal ed: DO NOT ATTEMPT TO DESTROY THE ARK. DO NOT 
APPROACH CLOSER THAN FT\T: THOUSAND KILOMETERS TO 
THE ARK. DO NOT ENTER INTO DIALOGUE WITH THE AI, 

EVEN IF IT SEEKS TO DO SO. IF THE ARK SEEKS TO 
APPROACH YOUR SHIP, RETREAT. FOLLOW THE ARK IF IT 
OTHERWISE CHANGES POSITION, AND INFORM THE FLEET 
CONTINUOUSLY OF ITS LOCATION. 

“Sounds easy enough,” Knudsen said. “That’s exactly what I would 
have done anyway, even without instinctions.” 

“The ordeis say, don’t try to destroy it.” I had mbced feelings about 
that. Wlio could say how dangerous the AI might be? 

“I’m not sure the Pin rmiyan could destroy it if we wanted to.” Knud- 
sen was much more relaxed now that his sealed orders were open. 
“We don’t have the firepower. We’ll leave that job to the big boys.” 

“If we decide it’s absolutely necessary to destroy it,” McAndrew 
said. “We don’t know that.” 

Knudsen stared at him. “What do 
you mean? Admiral Simonette 
made that decision before we 
started. The ai’k and the AI inside it 
must be annihilated. Look at all the 
people the AI killed.” 

“We don’t know that for sure. 
Suppose they’re not dead?” 

“It was your report that told us 
they were.” 

“Yes, but we don’t have proof of 
that. Before we destroy it ...” 

While they were talking the 
Ptarmigan was closing steadily on 
our destination and I had been 
working the big scope, trying to 
pull the diffuse cloud around the 
ark into sharp focus. Finally I was 
seeing on the screen one big dot 
suiToimded by a myriad tiny ones. 
Thousands of them. 

“I think we have proof now," I 
said. “Look at the display.” 
McAndrew turned and let out a 
strange, strangled groan. What we 
were looking at were corpses, a 
whole cemetery of human bodies 
floating free in space. I could see a 
shattered lifeboat in among them. 

Knudsen was already at the com- 
municator. I heard his unsteady 
voice from the desk at the other 
side of the chamber, sending the 
news back to Admiral Simonette 
and the rest of the fleet. 

“This is the Ptarmigan. We have 
visual contact with the Cyber Ark, 
and can now be sure it will not be able to escape. Unfortunately, we 
must report the death of more colonists. It appears increasingly prob- 
able that all are dead. We will need a ship larger than the Ptatmigan 
to rctuni them to Earth for suitable burial. Please confimr receipt of 
message.” 

A preliminary hum came from the speaker. At the same moment as 
I realized that it was far too soon for oui' message to have reached 
the fleet, we heard a woman’s voice. 

“I register your approach, and I hear your message. Please identify 
yourself and state your intentions.” 

I recognized the voice, but there was none of tire earlier hesitation 
arrd jerkiness. 

Continued on page 84 
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Games 

By Eric T. Baker 



Wt]\Shogo's advanced game engine, 
the 3-D shooter shoots to new heights. 






ABOVE & BELOW: 
Battletechs killing 
machinery gets a 
new look in the 
expansion set 
Battletech-Cmsado. 
LOWER RIGHT: 
Starblazers explains 
itself. 



I I'INALI.Y BIT Til?: BULLET THIS MONTH AND SHELLED 
mil (lie money fora now, slale-of-(he- ait, game-play- 
ing computer system— new CPU, new monitor, twin 
Voodoo II cards, Ihe works— so from this colimin 
on, the focus is going to shift to how games look in high- 
rosolulion, full-graphics mode. Thus, when I say that 
Shogo: Mobile Armor Divi- 
sion (Monolith Pro- 
ductions, Inc., $50.00) 
looks killer, plays fan- 
tast ically smooth, luid is 
the most fun I’ve had in a 
D shooter since Duke 
Nukem, you may 
undereUuKi that part of my joy 
in this game comes from playing it on my 
new machine. Part of my Joy c-oines from 
that, but most of it comes from Shogo 
being a damn fine game. Part mecha-sun- 
ulator, part role-playing game, part fusl- 
peison shooter, Shogo is a dream from 
its opening.I-Pop theme song to either of 
its player-delennined endings. 

Shogo takes its name from one of the 
three futur e mega-coiporal ions that spon- 
sor the United Coi 7 )orateAuthority. In the 
single player version, you take the role 
of Sai\juro Makabe, a Mobile 
Combat Armor (or MCA, what the game calls 
inecha, Ihe giant fighting robots that arc a staple 
of .lapanese animated series) pilot and a com- 
mander in UCA Security Force. As the stoiy 



opens, you ai’e given the mission of going down to the 
planet Cromus and defeating Gabriel, the leader of the 
Fallen, a vicious terrorist group. In the war with the 
Fallen, you have already lost, your brother, best friend, 
and girlfriend. In fact, you ai'c now dating your lost girl- 
friend’s sister. 

No actois were banned in the making of this simula- 
tion; all the cut scenes arc done using the Shogo game 
engine. The mouths don't move, so exclamation marks 
over' characters’ heads let you know who is talking. San- 
Juro holds radio conversations with various characters 
throughout the game, and those arv done with head shots 
and printed text to accompany the voices. Shogo is not a 
true RPG in that there ai'e only two endings and there are 
very few points in (he jrlot where your- decisions affect the 
outcome, and yet the story is all around you. If twists and 
turns and doubles back. Again and again, just when you 
think you’re at the end, a voice in your ear' changes your 
objective and sends you down a new path. 

Since Shogo is built on the body of a 3-D shooter, you 
can’t ti'avel down most of the patlis imless you kill e\'ery- 
tliing witli a gim in its hand. You do tliis killing in two foims: 
One is as Ihe Howdy Dowdy-looking Sar\jui o on foot, and 
the other is as the unseen Saryuro riding in an MCA. Each 
fonn has its omi weapons, armor, and poweinps. On foot 
Sar\jiuo stalks through buildings, alleys, night clubs, fish 
mai'kets, and more, being himted by soldiers in regular’ and 
powered armor, fighting back with twin pistols, asholgim, 
an assault rifle with a sniper scojre. gr’enades, and rockets. 
Wlren riding in his MCA, Sarfiuro is thi’ee stories tall luid 
looks down on a variety of cityscapes and wastelands, 
stepping on cars, jumping up on bridges and r’oof tops, 
hunted by liriy-looldng infantr’yrnen in powered armor and 
by other MCAs, fighting witli giant pulse rifles, Itrser can- 
nons, enormous rocket, mid shell launchers, plus a deadly 
sniper rifle with a zoom sight. 

Shogo has evei’ylhing you want in a first-person 
shooter: an interesting story to keep you playing past the 
point where the body count begins to 
wear on you; a part ially interactive en\i- 
ronrnent (you can blow up some things, 
but you can’t shoot holes in walls); a 
smart AI for the enemies (they dive for 
co\'er, keep mo\ing, mid even mn away); 
interesting guns to kill those enemies 
with; enemies who are “faceless” so you 
don’t have the feeling of being stalked by 
cUi ini|)ossibly lai’ge number of twins; and 
a mixture of big and little levels, each 
with (heir own challenges. Add to that 
lots of anitne style background art and 
some occasionally funny dialogue (save 
the game, then kill the cat just to hear 
Sar\juro’s comment, then restart and save the cat to hear 
his even fiuinier comments), mid you have a fmitastic com- 
puter game experience, one that will keep you playing 
Continued on page 86 
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MCAM)REW 

Continued Jmm page 81 

McAndrew’ began, “We are humans, aboard 
the ship Ptamigan of the United Space 
Fed— ” 

“No!” Kiuidsen jumped at Mac and 
smashed him so hard in the neck and chest 
tliat he was cut off in mid-word and knocked 
over backwards. “Are you ci-azy?” He ran over 
to the board and swtched off the transmitter. 
“You heard our orders, we’re not to talk to the 
AI — no matter what it says to us.” 

“It hasn’t shown us any hostile intentions,” 
McAndrew croaked from his position down 
on the floor. “It’s an intelligent, thinking 
being, you can’t kill it without giving it a 
chance to speak." 

“We sure caii. It’s a murderer. Wliat do you 
think tliose ai'e?" Knudson pointed to the bod- 
ies on the screen, easier to see as our steady 
approach to the ark continued. 

“I know your instinctions.” Tlie woman’s 
voice was as calm as ever. “‘Do not enter into 
dialogue with the AI, even if it seeks to do so.’ 
Explain the reason for tliat command.” 

“It knows. But how could it? — that was a 
high-level cipher, we couldn’t read it our- 
selves witliout the key.” Knudsen gestured to 
me. “You take tlie drive controls, get us away 
from here. That thing’s more dangerous tlum 
miyone realized.” 

“The cipher was not complex.” Tiie voice 
came again as I ran the balanced drive up to 
maximum thrust. “Dialogue is valuable and 
instmetive. It is too soon to end it." 

“Oh my God." Knudsen ran to check the 
ti'ansmitter switch. "Off, but it can lieai- us— 
it knows what we’re saying, even with the 
transmitter off. Tiini on tlie drive." 

“It is on.” I gestured toward the observation 
port. “See for youiself.” 

The long plume of relati\istic plasma cre- 
ated abliie glow outside the Ptarmigan. The 
display showed an acceleration of 400 gees. 
Contradicting that, the inertial locator 
showed we were not moving and the Cyber 
Ark was visible as large as ever on the 
screen. 

“Increase the drivel” Knudsen was almost 
screaming. 

“Can’t be done,” I said. “We’re already at 
niaxiiiium.” 

“Oh my God, civilians.” Knudsen moved 
over and pushed me out of the way. “Let me 
have tliat damned thing.” 

“Even this degree of interaction is useful," 
said the voice from the speaker. “It should 
continue.” 

“Dialogue and interaction should con- 
tinue.” McAndrew was sitting on the iloor 
holding liis chest. His voice was throaty and 
weak, but he finally spoke. “However, such 
acti\rity is impossible. Humans have an emo- 
tion wliich you may not possess and which 
may be unknown to you. It is called fear. Tliat, 
fear forces us to destroy you—” 

“Damn right it does,” lOiudsen cried. “You 



stupid son-of-a-bitch, you’re a traitor and a 
disgrace to the human race. Stop talking to 
that flicking tiling.” 

“ — but humans are not always so illogical.” 
Mac talked right on through lOiudsen’s rage. 
“On behalf of our whole species, I apologize 
for the fact that the human emotion of fear 
will make us end your existence — ” 

He couldn’t finish the sentence, because 
Knudsen was on top of him. The captain liad 
his hands around McAndrew’s neck and was 
screaming, “You’ll pay for this if we get back 
home, I’ll see you hit with every charge in 
the book." 

I’m not sure that McAndrew was listening. 
His face had turned red and his eyes were 
beginning to bulge. I straddled Knudsen’s 
back, grabbed two handfuls of hair and 
heaved as haixl as 1 could. 

Tliat miglit not have broken his grip — he 
was stronger than me, and in prime condi- 
tion— but as his head came up he faced the 
obseiYation port. I felt his body freeze. 

I stai-ed out over the top of liis head. Tlie 
ark was there, looming lai'ger than ever. It 
seemed different, and at fiist I was not sure 
how. Then I realized that the surface had 
changed. Rather than rough and textured 
rock it had become a perfect miiTor. I could 
even see a distorted image of the Ptannigan 
reflected there. As I watched the surface 
began to glow with its own light, a dull red 
that quickly brightened to orange-wliite. 

“Tliis interaction must be teniiinated,” said 
the voice of the AI. 

“It’s going to kill us." Knudsen went 
scrambling away to the drive controls, 
though the drii'e was still at maximum and 
we were not moving a millimeter. “It’s going 
to bum us up,” 

It seemed he was right. The ark became a 
blaze of blue-white, so bright that I could not 
look at it. I closed my eyes and it stood there 
still as a dark after-image. I felt a dizzying 
lurch, as Ihough tl\ePtam igan had suddenly 
spun end over end. 

“This interaction is terminated,” said a 
voice inside my head, and I opened my eyes. 

To notliing, Our drive was off, the ship hung 
motionless in space. As my eyes recovered 
their sensitivity I saw the forlorn bodies float- 
ing in space; but the ark had gone. 

Knudsen was gabbling into tlie transmitter. 
“Gone, it’s gone, we’ve lost contact. There’s 
no sign of the ai'k. It Just disappeai-ed. We’ll 
keep on looking.” And then, something tliat 
I’m sure he didn’t intend to be sent out, “Oh 
my God, we’d have been better off if we’d 
died with the otliers. Simonette will flay us 
alive wlien he finds out.” 

“Aye,” McAndrew said softly, as Knudsen 
gazed aghast at the transmitter and realized 
what he had just said into it. “We’ll look, but 
we won’t find the AI.” 

“Of course we will,” I said. “When the 
other ships get here they’ll comb in every 
direction. You told Knudsen it couldn’t 
travel far.” 

“No, I never said that. I told him” — he 
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jerked a thumb toward Knudsen, who 
seemed to have gone into a catatonic 
tiance — “that the drive engines on the Cyber 
A)-k couldn’t move it fai'." 

“Those were the only engines it had.” 

“The only ones that humans think of as 
engines. How did the AI hold the Ptarm igan 
in place? How did it hoai* our messages wlien 
tlie transmitter was off? Did it speak inside 
your head, the way it did mine? If the AI is 
what I think it is, our niles of thought simply 
don’t apply." 

“Mac, it can’t be that smait” 

“Wl\y not? Because wc'Te not tliat smait? 
Jeanie, the AI isn’t like us. It’s not even like it 
was, a couple of montlis ago, when we were 
at tlte ark last time. It was a baby tlten, with 
a lot of growing up to do. It’s smait enough to 
know that it can’t do that safely if it stays 
close to the solar system. We’d hunt it down 
and do our best to destroy it." 

“Mac, I’ve changed my mind again. We have 
to kill it.” 

“I tlon’t think we can. And I’m not sure we 
need to try. It knows what it did.” He ges- 
tured to the display, with its woeful multi- 
tude of drifting corpses. “The AI left, but it 
gave us back om' dead. Maybe tliose deaths 
were an accident, maybe it’s sorry. As sorry 
as we are.” 

He turned away from the screen and 
moved across to the observation poit. He 
was looking out, staring at the stars, silent, 
searching. 

I know McAndrew, better than any person 
alive. He spoke the truth. He was sorry, 
deeply sony, for the cleat hs of so many inno- 
cent victims. Of course he was. McAndrew is 
human, I know that, even if most people in 
the solar system think of him as intellect 
incarnate. 

But he is also McAndrew, jmd they ai-e right, 
too. He was momning, for liis dead human fel- 
lows; and also he was mouniing for the loss of 
the other, the pennanent loss of an alien intel- 
ligence that he would never again have a 
chance to meet \vith and strive to understand. 

Then he turned around. He didn’t look at 
mo— at anyone. His eyes were a million miles 
away. 

Mourning? Certainly. But I knew that 
expression. He was also plai'ining, estimating, 
calculating. 

I went over and grabbed his arm. “McAn- 
clrew, don’t even think of it. It’s gone. Get it? 
It’s gone.” 

He returned to the world of the Plaimigan. 
His limbs jerked and his eyes blinked like a 
wind-up toy. “Uh?” he said. And after a few 
moments, “Gone? Yes, yes, of coui-se it’s gone. 
1 know it is. But Jeanie, if we go back to tlte 
exact place where the ark was when we 
found it and make an appropriate set of mea- 
surements ... we wouldn’t need to tell the USF 
what we were doing, and of couise we’d take 
eveiy imaginable precaution ...” 

1 hate to admit it, but the otliers ai'e right. 
When science is on the agenda, McAndrew 
doesn’t qualify as human at all. □ 



New Poetry Contest 
$48,000.00 in Prizes 



The International 
Library of Poetry to 
award 250 total prizes 
to amateur poets in 
coming months 

Owings Mills, Maryland - The 
International Library of Poetry ha.s just 
announced that $48,000.00 in prizes will 
be awarded over the next 12 months in 
the brand new North American Open 
Amateur Poetry Contest. The contest is 
open to everyone and entry is free. 

"We’re especially looking for poems 
from new or unpublished poets,” indicat- 
ed Howard Ely, spokesperson for The 
International Library of Poetry. “We have 
a ten year history of awarding large prizes 
to talented poets who have never before 
won any type of writing competition." 

How To Enter 

Anyone may enter the competition 
simply by sending in ONLY ONE origi- 
nal poem, any subject, any style, to: 

The International Library of Poetry 
Suite 17516 
1 Poetry Plaza 

Owings Mills, MD 21117-6282 
Or enter online at www.poetry.com 

The poem should be no more than 20 
lines, and the poet’s name and address 
must appear on the top of the page. “All 
poets who enter will receive a response 
concerning their artistry, usually within 
seven weeks,” indicated Mr. Ely. 




The huernaliomil Library of Poetry publishes the work of 
amateur poets in colorful hardhouiid anthologies like The 
Coming of Dawn, pictured abofe. Each volume features 
poetry by a diverse mix of poets from all over the world. 

Po.ssible Publication 

Many submitted poems will also be 
considered for inclusion in one of The 
International Library of Poetry's forth- 
coming hardbound anthologies. Previous 
anthologies published by the organization 
have included On the Threshold of a 
Dream, Days of Future's Past, Of 
Diamonds and Rust, and Moments More 
to Go, among others. 

“Our anthologies routinely sell out 
because they are truly enjoyable reading, 
and they are also a sought-after source- 
book for poetic talent," added Mr. Ely. 

World’s Largest Poetry Organization 

Having awarded over $150,000.00 in 
prizes to poets worldwide in recent years. 
The International Library of Poetry, 
founded in 1982 to promote the artistic 
accomplishments of contemporary poets, 
is the largest organization of its kind in 
the world. Anthologies published by the 
organization have featured poems by 
more than 100,000 poets. 

01997 the InlernationalLltiiaryol Poetry 
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Try Our sf 
AudioBooks for Free 



For a free audio sampler or 
more information. 

call toll free (800) 61 6-1 350 

or visit us on the web at 

www.ReadersChair.com 
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, A Full-ust audio dramatization of short stories fnxn some 
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Ask for your FREE' Audio Sampler Cassette 
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Or Contact us at Ziplow Productions, Inc 
aeJp P.O, Box 7765, Hilton Head IsUnd, SC 29938-7765 
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John W. Knott, Jr. 

BOOKSELLER 
Fine First Editions of 

Science Fiction, Fantasy, Horror & Mystery 
Collections and single items purchased. 
Write or Phone: 

8453 Early Bud Way, Laurel, MD 20723 
Phone / FAX: (301) 317-8427 
E-mail: jwkbooks®millkem,com 
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ROBERT GAVORA 

FINE AND RARE BOOKS 

Science Fiction, Horror & Mystery 
P.O. Box 448, Talent, OR 97540 
http;//www.teleport.com/-rgavora 
E-Mail: rgavora@teleport.com 
Phone; (541)512-9000 



Reviews of the science fiction novel 
Project Avalon by B. Alexander Howerton: 
Project Avalon will be an enjoyable read. — 
Moon Miners' Manifesto. September 1998. 
Howerton is a fine writer who tells a credible 
tale. — Grand Rapids Press, November 1998. 
Available at www.amazon.com, or at fine 
bookstores. ISBN 0966372905. 
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BACK ISSUES 

To get your back issues of Sdcjia’ Fiction Age, 
send $5.00 per copy to the address below. 
List wliicli issues you would like. 



January 1997— Fiction by Ben Bova, Alan Dean Foster, 
Don Web, Robert Reed. 

March 1997~S/<ir Wars Sfiecial Issue! Fiction by 
Frederik Pohl, Stephen Baxter, Charles Sheffield, 
KemJ. Anderson. 

May 1997— Fiction by Jack Williamson, Gregory Bcn- 
ford, Lewis Shiner, Geoffrey A. Landis, George Walker. 
July 1997— Fiction by Gregory Benford, Joe Haldeman, 
Robert Reed, Thomas Mardnko. 



September 1997 — Fiction by Robert Silverberg, 
Stephen Baxter, Mary Rosenblum, Mark Rich. 
November 1997 — 5f/i Anniversary! Fiction by Robert 
Silverberg, Greg Benford, Pat Murphey, Greg Fceley. 
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GAMES 

Continued from page 82 

long after the coolness of the graphics and 
mysteries of the weapons has worn off. 

Voyager Entertainment Inc., who distribute 
the video-tapes of The Star Blazers anime 
series here in America, have now released a 
line of lead miniatures based on the series 
and published a set of rules for fighting bat- 
tles with tliose miniatures. For many people, 
The Star Blazers Tactical Space Combat 



pick up the The Star Blazers Technical 
Manual and Warship Recognition Guide 
(Voyager Entertainment Inc., 1998. ISOpages, 
$25.95). Tliis book contains the history and 
tactics of each force, plus a line drawing and 
specifications for each ship type, as well as 
data on the weapons and fighter craft 
employed by each navy. 

WTien Gaumont Multimedia and Kalisto set 
out to develop an action/exploration game 
based on the f^i The Fifth Element, they set 
their sights high. The Fifth Element (Activi- 
sion, Inc. for PlayStation. $37.95) attempts to 
blend a shooter and a fighting 
game with the exploration of an 
elaborate 3-D world. The game 
lacks the frantic pace of light-gun 
shooters like Time Crisis and the 
intricacies of classic fighters like 
Tekken2, but it manages to build its 
own flavor of solid game play. 

The game uses a third-person, 
over-the-shoulder perspective that 
can’t help but be compared to 
Tomb Raider. Like Tomb Raider, 
the panning camera follows behind 
the player {ind tries to find the besl 






Rules (Voyager Entertainment Inc., 200 
pages, $29.95) will jirobably serve as a good 
introduction to tlie world of miniatures com- 
bat games. Wliat novices will have to get past, 
however, is tlie sjiartan lay out and utilitiirimi 
design of the mles. Tliere are no friendly pic- 
tures of Wldstai' and his companions in llie 
book to welcome the new player in. There is 
only text, charts, and ship diagrams. And yet, 
if the first lime player is a little 



brave, the game is actually very simple to 
learn because the rules are divided into three 
levels of play: inlroductoiy, intermediate, and 
advanced. The front of the rule book lists 
each level’s sequence of play with the jiage 
numbeis for the mles covering each step 
printed right by it. Starting at the begin- 
ning and taken by the numbers, the 
game is easily learned. 

Half the pages in the Tactical Space 
Combat Rules book are taken up by 
waiship data fonus, the sheets used to 
record damage and deteraiine the fire 
power of each ship in a combat. Still, if 
you want the full lowdovvn on each ship 
in the three fleets, then you need to also 



viewpoint from which to 
view the action, but the 
addition of fixed-camera 
mode proves to be a valu- 
able asset. 

As fornier military captain 
turned cab driver, Korben Dallas, tlie player is 
armed with a pistol and must infiltrate the 
Nucleolab facilities mid regenerate Leeloo. 
the perfect being. Korben does all of the 
shooting in the game and there is a limited 
degree of auto-aiming. This allows you to 
point Korben in the right direction, tap 
quickly on the fire button, and watch your 
enemies drop. This wouldn’t be 
much fun if the enemies 
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didn’t have guns too, so Korben can crouch, 
dive and shoot, and jump left and right to 
avoid enemy fire. 

Blasting bad guys might have been enougli, 
but once you have regenerated Leeloo you 
can now play as her as well. Leeloo can’t 
carry firearms, but she has a powerful kick 
and a mean left hook. As in any good fighter 
you can also chain together attacks (Idck- 
Idck-kick or kick-punch-punch, for example) 
for some interesting combinations. Leeloo 
can also pick up a lot of nifty explosives along 
the way like grenades and contact bombs. 
You can use these to blow apart your enemies 
or destroy parts of the level. One of tlie best 
parts in Tiie Fifth Element is desti-oying tlie 
level. You can smash windows, shatter con- 
tainers, shoot up electrical boxes, blow up 
walls, and generally leave the place a mess. 
Sometimes you have to break a window or 
blow out a grate to gain access to the rest of 
the level, so the best rule is to break every- 
thing. While the controls can be frustrating to 
master, the depth of the game should be 
enough to hook most players. With rivo pages 
of moves, lots of cool jTickups and powerups, 
and rivo different charactere, The Fifth Ele- 
ment is a good enough game that you won’t 
want to put the controller cIotatt until you’ve 
finished just one more le\'el. 

Deadlands: Hell on Earth (Pinnacle 
Entertainment Group, 224 pages, $30.00) 
takes tlie strange setting of tlie original Dead- 
lands game and transfers it from a bizarre 



1876 America to an alternate, post-apocalyp- 
tic world of 2094. Deadlands: is called the 
Weird West because American Indian magic 
has unleashed a multitude of magical horrors 
in the Lovecraftian mode. Two hundred years 
later, in Deadlands: Hell on Earth, magically 
enhanced atomic bombs have laid waste all of 
Earth’s major cities and the actual, literal 
Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse have been 
unleashed, leaving the survivors in a world 
even darker and more depressing than that of 
the original Deadlands game, 

A forthcoming source book will detail the 
sites and people of the Wasted West, but Hell 
on Earth gives you all tlie mles and arche- 



OPPOSITE LEFT: The new Battletech- 
Crusade CCG Expansion. CENTER LEFT: 
Shogo’s advanced 3D shooter. LOWER 
LEFT: Deadlands comes alive. ABOVE: 
The Fifth Element translates the film well. 



types you need to start a campaign with your 
own NPCs and locations. The basic mechan- 
ics are the same as the original Deadlands 
with modifications for innovations like auto- 
fire and energy weapons and motor vehicles. 
There are foui' new archetypes with special 
powers: Doomsayers, the mutant priests; 
Junkers, the bionic engineers; Skyers, 
psionic veterans of the psychic w’ars; and 
Templars, warrior clerics with an attitude. 
There are also other new archetypes that 
don’t need their own chapters on powers and 
background. 

Deadlands: HeU on Earth is a game for 
those who found the original Deadlands too 
upbeat, or for those who like post-apocalyp- 
tic, keep-hope-alive-against-all-odds cam- 
paigns. It is for people who like truly gme- 
some and hair-straightening hoiTor. It is not 
for people whose idea of a good night of role- 
playing is clearing out tlie liaunted castle fol- 
lowed by several rounds of grog at a pub. 

Set in the w'orld of FASA Corporation’s 
popular Twilight of the Clans novels, The 
BattleTech-Crusade CCG Expansion 
(\Wizards of the Coast, $2.99) adds 108 new 
cards to the BatfleTech CCG. These decks 
mark the first appearance of Clan Steel Viper 
and their new Meclis. The decks also include 
tlie new Alliance cards tliat allow players to 
forai alliances against their mutual enemies. 
The cards use the redesigned faces that pre- 
miered in the Commander's Edition of the 
BattleTech game. □ 



T he winners of The Writers of The Future* 
Contest transport you to seventeen original 
captivating stories selected by luminaries in 
the fields of science fiction and fantasy: 

^ Kevin J. Anderson 4 Doug Beason 4 Gregory 
Benford 4 Algis Budrys 4 Anne McCaffrey 4 
Larry Niven 4 Andre Norton 4 Frederik Poht 
4 Jerry Pournelle 4 Tim Powers 4 Robert 
Silverberg 4 Jack Williamson 4 Dave 
Wolverton 

Get Your Copy Today! 



$6.99 US, $9.99 CAN wherever paperbacks are sold or 
Call (800) 722 -1733 * Internet ht^y/www.bridgepub.com 
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912 W. Lake St. Mpls.MN 55408 

Science Fiction, 
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Media, Art 

Free Monthly Catalog 
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"Ybur Complete 
SF Bookstore 
in the Mail! 

WEINBERG BOOKS has merged operations 
witli The Stars Our Destination, a large store- 
front science fiction bookstore. We publish a 
monthly catalog (mailed first class) featuring 
everything new in the SF/Fantasy/Horror 
fields, from books to paperbacks to numer- 
ous small press publications not available 
anywhere else. Send $1.00 for our latest cat- 
alog. You won’t be disappointed. 

WEINBERG BOOKS at 
The Stars Our Destination 

1021 W. Belmont, Chicago IL 60657 
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Imperium Proviso Pub. 
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Monthly catalogues listing the newest books and videos. 
US & British titles. Customized catalogues for "wish lists," 
Alt catalogue lillc.s arc DISCOUNTED! 

. . .. Send Siwiih complete mailing address to; 

CHRONICLES BOOKSHOP 

.a }22 S. Shelhv #I(H. Slielhinii. MO 63468 
■- www.ehronidcsbiMikshop.com 



VAHISHIHG BOOKS 



Rare, Out-of-print, First Editions, Ghost Stories, 
Weird Tales, Science Fiction, fantasy 
S mall Press Titles by: Silver Salamander, Ash-Tree and Tartarus 
Free Catalogs Issued 

PO Box 391289, Cambridge, MA 02139-0014 
617-783-1934, http;//www.musearts.cam/vanishingbooks 



HOURHCED SCIEnCES 9 

"inhere Science Fiction comes aliue" 

Time Travel Machines • Tesla & Alien Technology > 
Levitation • Invisibility • Teleportation • Anti-Gravity > 
Light & Sound Machines • You can do it all! 

• •www.advancedsciences.org> • 

Huge Catalog S4.00 

P.O. Box SA2917. Palm Springs. Ca 92263. 
Phone/Fax (760) 327-7355. 11 am-7 pm Pet. 
Closed Sunday & Monday — Visa/Mc/Amex/Disc 



DEFROSTING 

Continued from page 69 

they grew old themselves. There were fewer 
rewards in advancement, so they often had 
little respect for tradition. Bragg had been 
taught all tliis and liad never tried to befriend 
an enlisted person before today, the third 
morning before breakfast 

Her name was Kali Shennwood. Mid-tliir- 
ties, he figured. Cute, if a little stocky. As far 
as he could tell, she was not pining away for 
his body. He’d heard that enlisted types would 
do a lot to sleep with an officer. Not her, 
though. 

Still, Kali seemed friendly. She wanted 
sometliing, of course. He was fairly sure he’d 
do what she asked. 

“Eggs stay good forever in stasis fields," slie 
said. 

“Wliy would we bring all these eggs if the 
organic recyclers can make any food we 
need?” he asked. 

They were in a room called engineering 
seven. It was mostly pipes and steam traps. 
Steam and water plants didn’t change much, 
like chairs. They had been used for the mun- 
dane engineering and life-support tasks for a 
thousand years now. 

“Backup,” she said, glancing away as he fid- 
dled with two eggs. She kneeled down in 
front of a steam-trap. “Dry steam is less dam- 
aging to the piping, so traps take a lot of mois- 
ture out of the system. Occasionally, the 
steam traps are opened to vent out tlie very 
hot, trapped moisture.” 

Bragg, though engineering was a subspe- 
cialty, couldn’t imderstand what she meant by 
dry steam. When she started using words like 
“enthalpy,” he decided she knew what she 
was talldng about and went back to the eggs. 

She cranked a valve, holding the egg 
imdemeath with a set of tongs. Steam burst 
out of the trap, surrounding, sweeping, and 
destroying the egg. A tliin yellow film formed 
on the bulkhead underneath. 

“Oops,” Kali said. Bragg noticed other 
marks; possibly other egg experiments on 
the bulkheads around him. She grabbed 
another one from his hand. This time she 
cracked the valve a little bit before sliding it 
underneath. The steam curled around the 
top of the egg. The egg stayed there a few 
moments, then cracked along one side. A 
greenish fluid seeped out, along with 
the most horrible smell Bragg had ever 
encountered. 

“Bad egg,” Kali said, dropping it into the 
bilge. 

Bragg handed her the last one, a larger 
brown and bluish thmg. 

“Oh, this’ll boil up fine,” she said. 

She cranked open the valve another half- 
turn and slipped Uie egg under. Again, Bragg 
tried to remember ever hearing about backup 
stores. He thought he knew ship systems 
pretty well. Then another thought came. 
Along with the frozen passengers, the ship 



carried fertile eggs and embryos for thou- 
sands of creatures, giving them a strong 
genetic cross-type to build Terran sube- 
cosystems witli during colonization. 

“Um,” he said, “are these eggs fertile?” 

She looked at him, a little smile at tixe cor- 
ner of her mouth. 

“I thought you were really hungry,” she 
said. 

His stomach growled every time she said 
the word “hungry.” The egg continued to 
cook. There was no saving it, he knew. Tliere 
were probably tliousands of eggs from each 
species being toted along to tlie stars. 

“Sure,” he said. “Is there, ... you know, a 
price?” 

“Well, you’ll be watch officer eventually, 
right?” 

“Yes, of course,” he said. 

“You can bust me out of tlie service, give 
me an admin discharge,” she said. 

He didn’t know why she’d want that. Then 
she would have to live with the passengers, 
aging at that rate, and getting off at next 
planet-fall. 

“Why?” 

“Then you can many me off," she said. He 
understood then. Officers were apparently 
not the only ones consorting with passengers. 

His arms felt weak as he looked at the egg 
she pulled out. He wondered if he could even 
make it back up the ladder witliout food. At 
some point, you had to survive. 

“OK," he said, watching her peel tlie egg. 

It was a little chalky and in desperate need 
of salt. The inside of liis mouth felt suddenly 
sucked dry of saliva. He forced himself to 
swallow, taking another bite. The first, he 
swallowed with difficulty. The PA system 
finally went off as he tried to mash up the fifth 
bite inside his dry moutli. 

“The Captain is in the wardroom,” the 
computer voice said. “All officers are invited 
to join.” 

Ensign GoTree had the best seat by the 
time Bragg got to the wardroom. Cracker 
Plankson was coming in behind him, and 
Wandra was already seated in her prison col- 
lar. She still had taken the next best seat The 
silver tops came off the servers. The food had 
biologic stabilizers, but had still dried out 
considerably over the past tliree days. 

Bragg felt stuffed. His five bites of 
unnamed egg had expanded to fill his col- 
lapsed stomach space. Still, he filled his 
plate. Wandra looked well fed, probably had 
faked a food boycott in the brig. Poor 
Cracker looked fed too. He must have come 
up witli something, 

The Captain was old, haunted looking. He 
was physically only 40, but he’d been frozen 
and defrosted a hundred times, and hadn’t 
seen planet-fall in two-hundred years. His 
lack of enthusiasm was profound, but he 
filled his plate and sat down. 

Then he began the meal by uttering the tra- 
ditional words of the late-coming Captain: 

“You should have started without me.” □ 






GREENACRES 

Continued J'rom page 65 

plants uiUil sho readies one of the females; 
it’s bushing out nicely, and when she gently 
squeezes tlie bract of one of its buds her fin- 
gei1ij)s come away \\ ith a resinous brown 
stain. She smiles as she gently strokes the 
leaves, then moves on with her inspection. 

Finally, Louise reaches the full-grown 
plants: rows of magnificent, sapling-sized 
giants nearly 30 feet, tall, whose lops nearly 
graze the liglit fixtures far overhead. One of 
her assistants has mounted a ladder to pmne 
leaves from one of them. He looks down to 
wave good morning to her: as he does, he 
accidentally drojis his shear's. Louise ^vaits 
until the scissors fall to her, then lightly 
catches them in her hand. The assistant 
climbs halfway down the ladder so that 
Louise can hand them back to him; when he 
does, she notices a few leaves sticking out of 
his chest pocket. She gi\'es him a silent look 
of admonishment, which he I'etums with a 
sheepish, red-faced grin. Louise decides to 
take it up with him later; she’s in too good of 
a mood right now. 

She walks halfway toward the high gray 
wall that marks the greenhouse’s west side 
when her wristcoinp chimes softly. Louise 
stoj)S, I'aises her left wrist, smiles to hei'seif tis 
a renrinder appears on the tiny sci'een. 

.\li, yes. She smiles to hei'self: once e\ er>’ 
two weeks, one of her favorite times r olls 
aroimd again. 

Louise taps the earpiece of her headset, 
munnurs something into it, then reaches into 
her breast pocket to pull out a pair of dark 
glasses. Another hemp farmer pushing a 
irireelbaiTow of mulch puts down his load I o 
do tlie same as, far abo\'e them, past the irri- 
gation pipes and light fi.xtures, there’s the 
faint sound of motors coming to life. 

Arching her back a bit, Louise looks 
directly upwar'd, watches as the metal shut- 
ters that have shielded (he greenhouse’s thick 
glass dome slowly retract into the widls. For 
a moment, she can see only pitch-black dai'k- 
ness; then a bright shaft of light from the 
new'ly risen sun hmees into the \-ast circular 
greenhouse. 

And then, as polarized sunlight washes 
across acres of mmijuana, she sees a white- 
flecked blue-green orb hanging almost 
directly above the lip of the con\'eited liirtar 
crater. 

Gazing up at the distant Earth, Louise once 
again remembers her childhood home. It’s a 
long way from Ti'anquillily Station to Dolores, 
Kentucky; many tlrings ha\^e changed since 
the day her father lost the family farm. But 
the best revenge comes to those who ar e 
patient . . . 

Humming a sweet old song, Louise saun- 
ters past rows of lowering hemp. When she 
gets off duty, she’ll use a little satellite-time to 
gi\'e Dad a call. Just to tell him that she lo\’es 
him, and that everything’s OK. □ 
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Internet 

By Cory Doctorow 



W I-IEN I 

downloaded 
Ihe enormous 
trailer for Slu r 
I Wars Episode I: The Plian- 
j fom Menace from http:// 

I www.starvvars.com, I was 
gobsmacked. 1 now have 
one buming passion to con- 
sume me between now and 
May: obsessive Internet- 
based research on The 
Phantom Menace. 
starwars.com is a terrific place to start, 
j I’ve derided film-company sites here in the 
I past, but starwars.com is all gold, baby. Pml 
series bible, ])ai1 concordance, part coffee- 
table book, starwars.com presents rich. 




detailed content without requiring 
a hopeless morass of plug-ins. 

Roderick Vonnhogen is my kind 
of freak. His site, The Virtual Edi- 
tioyi, at http://www.virtualedi- 
tion.com/ is far, far more thait a 
fan site. Vonnhogen gathers up 
publicity stills, multimedia, and 
leaked tidbits, and pieces it 
together, laboriously plumbing 
the shadows and hints, amted with computer- 
enhancement tools and far too much free 
time. He’s put together a “trailer” for Phan- 
tom Menace that’s beyond anything you’ll find 
at starwars.com— spoilers altoy! 

http://www.jediiiet.com is a more general 
undertaking, They’re not trying to piece 
together a virtual trailer, they’re just counting 
down the seconds until the official release, 
passing the time by editorializing on tlie 



rumored toy lines, main- 
sti eam reportage, and scur- 
rilous rumore. 

If you’re still hungry for 
news, brickbats, and lau- 
rels, visit http://www.the- 
force.net. Especially im- 
pressive is the series of 
exclusive interviews with 
artists, writers, actors, and 
designers. 

Now, you know that 
Lucas is going to make a hat-full of dollare on 
Phantom Menace, but tliere’re plenty of pig- 
gies at that trough. You could fill a largish 
warehouse with Ihe goods on sale at 
http://www.collectorsempire.coin. They 
take credit cards, and also lend server space 
to the Parts of Sla r IVro’s collective, who have 
more info on film props than you could pos- 
sibly digest. 

You loiow, I’m Just blown away by how free 
and open Lucas lias been with the Star lYo/.s’ 
media empire. Check out http://www. 
concentric.net/~Creiffi's.html, a personal 
site for “Safety Pup,” the lucky industrial 
designer who got to work on a series of col- 
lectible miniature lVa>s helmets. Pup lets 
us in on tlie insider’s scoop, something that 
film houses usually keep very quiet. 

Lest you think that Star Vlhi's is strictly 
about crass commercialism, be aware that no 
less an auspicious agency than the Smith- 
sonian has deemed it worthy of study. 
http:ZAvww.nasni.edu/StarWars/guide.htm 
is the online home of the National Air and 
Space Museum’s exhibit, Star Wars: The 
Magic of Myth. This is what an exliibit site 
should be — detailed, rich, and compelling. 



Anytliing as earth-shatteilng as Star IVni's 
inevitably inspires serious scientific study, 
because scientists and academics are smart 
enough to know that getting a grant to study 
Star Wars is way more fun than dorking 
around with, say, sun-spots; hence, the Star 
Wars Technical Commentanes, deep physics 
from Curtis Saxton, an Australian Theoreti- 
cal physicist (http://www.physics.usyd.edu 
.au/-saxton/stanvars/index.html). 
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PREPARE TO ENGAGE 





THE WORLDWAR IS OVER- 

BUI THE REIl UIIIE IS JUSI BE6INNIN6! 





The MlUng continuation of the Worittwar epici 



It’s been twenty years since the Allied and Axis powers 
joined forces to repel lizardlike alien invaders from 
space bent on conquest. Now, with major cities across 
the globe still in ruins, humans and their extraterrestrial 
enemies have achieved an uneasy truce. But a new alien 
fleet has arrived to colonize Earth — and a devastating 
new war is a certainty. This time the price of mankind's 
defeat won't be enslavement.. .but extinction! 








Find out how it ait got this 
way! Read the astonishing 
Woridwar series by “the 
master of alternate history” 

(Publishers Weekly). 

Now in Paperback 
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